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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
RAFALGAR-SQUARE. 


OTICE TO AnTIaTn—AB Works of Paint- 
Sculpture, ° hitecture intended for the ensuing 
ION at th s ROYAL ACADEMY must be sent in on 
the 9th, or by ax ¢ igs in ie svening of =somey. © ~~ 
- ich time no Work can possi 
i —y # ks be received which have already boon 
poet a ited. 


‘Wher Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 


my. 
eye Ade SOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec 
ible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
Every ‘Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
wt ajury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
package ary ich may be forwarded by carriers. 
fhe prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 


sere. 





01 lie bu CLOSE 

8 Eac' holder at the 

Distribution will be entitled to SELECT FOR HIM- 

TLP a Work of Art as heretofore. rae Subscriber will receive 

exch guinea an impression ofa Line ngraving by P. Licut- 

W. E. Frost, A.R.A, ‘SABRINA,’ a proof of which 

“now be seen -~ the Office, and in addition to this an Fn- 

mg after a design in bas-relief, of ‘ CHRIST ENTERING 

p RUSALEM,” for Thich the premium of 1001. has been awarded 
Mr, J. Hans 


GEORGE GODWIN, 
ia rand LEWIS POCOCK, 


RTISTS GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
‘ A INsrity. TION for the RELIEF of DEC rid ED ARTISTS, 
pows ORPHANS. ae a5 In meee nents 


on 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 





“Her Most Excellent Seajety 

Patron, His Royal Highness PR 
Vice- Patrons, 

is Grace the Duke of Buc- — Hon, the Earl of Dart- 


ut! 
the Duke of Devon- feght Hon. Earl De Grey. 
— t Hon. Earl of Ellesmere. 
ht Hon. Lord Lyndhurst. 
— Swinburne, Bart. 
vi m J. Denison, Esq. M.P. 
| Jean ph} Neeld, Esq. M.P. 
Jesse Watts Russell. 
Robert Vernon, Esq. 
Preident—Sir MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, P.R.A. 
The Nobility, Friends,and Subscribers, are res etfully informed 
sie THIRTY-F "OURTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will 
celebrated in Sauna Haut, on SATURDAY NEXT, the 


NCE ABE, K.G. 


bt Hon the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. 


instant, 
The Most Noble the MABQUIS OF WEST MINSTER in the 
hair 


Stewards, 
—y Angell, Esq. R. Hannah, Esq. 
‘Angell, Esq Frederick Ifold, Esq. 

f Suatierd iene, Esq. Joshua H. Mann. aed 
Bowneas, Esq. Georee Fc Powell, E: 
David Pe. Bes, Esq. R.A. 
Henry Roberts, Esq. 
A. U. Thiselton, Esq. 
J. Evan Thomas, Esa. F.S.A. 
Robert Thorburn, Esy. A.R.A. 
H. Wallis, Esq. 
E. M. Ward, Esq. A.R.A, 
Dinner on table at Six precisely. Tickets, 11 1s. each, to be had 
the Stewards; of William Nicol, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 60, 

Mall; and of the Assistant Secretary, 45, Great Coram-street, 


asell-square. 
WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


] ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
il —NOTICE IS HEREBY given that the EXHIBITIONS 
FLOW ERS asp FRUIT, in the Society’s Garden, in the 
{ season, will take place on ‘the followin ED aye, viz.: SATUR- 
Tay: SATURDAY, June9; and ESDAY, July 
D; and t) _ 4s! 48 April 10, is the last = on which the 
: pine pase Stekete are iasued to Fellows of the Society. 


Ss NICHOL, of GLASGOW.—The 

MANAGING COMMITTEE of the W — gs GTON 

WB and METROPOLITAN ATHEN XU M, 189 , have 

‘pleasure in announcing that J. P- NICHOL LLD. F.RSE, 

& &., Professor of Practical Astronomy in the ed of 

, Author of * Views of the 

; has acceded to their re E. to deliv 
ime of Six Lectures ON THE PHYSICAL STRU 

HE SOLAR SYSTEM, during a short business visit to London. 

be Lecture of the Gourse will be. ee ee on Tuesday next, 

inst, to be rsday and T uesday 

el comp pleted. Detailed t Syllabuses may be} had on ageeeniien 

Secretary. The Lectures will commence at Eight o’clock 

% Evening—Admission: Members free on producing their 

of membership ; Non-subscribers, 1s. 
P. BERLYN, Secretary. 


ERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
ie LADY, who gives instruction in the above, and who 
Ciphene most satis factor, pecronces, desires to FORM A 
bre, of not more than SIX PUPILS. Terms, for Two Lessons 
bs Boo Guinea pe r —, anciading the supply of all neces- 

The neighbourhood of HampsTEav, CLAPHAM, or aDy 
fale ade uite too great a po from Town would not be ob- 
a. T., Mr. Robbins, Stationer, Moreton place, 


(eon ouGH HOUSE, Ealing, Middlesex.— 
The terms of this old- established School are very moderate. 

- ite te is founded on that without which all instruction 

Sy the end profitless, viz., sound religious principles. The 

at § noble mansion, the rooms unusually lofty, and the 
r consist of an inclosure of several acres. It ma con 

imequatier that in general appointments this establishment 

vill he terms, with a large lithographic view of the 

‘ide st aay be forwarded on application to the Principal. Ealing 

tion on the Great Western Railway. 


R Barnett, Esq. 
ines Coles, jun. Esq. 











ony an Aitustrative 
TURE OF 














N USIC and DRAWING IN PENCIL AND 
number of her Pupil bove, t 1 Instructi 
English, French, and Italian, “Address to Le E., Post Office, Park: 
street, Gloucester-gate, Regent's Park. 


(THE SCHOOL RECOMMENDED by Pror. 
SIMPSON, Ediaburgh, Physician-Accoucheur to | ban Queen 

in Scotland. B 

locality bi he 

—_ peenere, &c. may be had of ‘the 5 





joard an The 
sca-bathing and a ome life. 
. C. Steruen, Peel, Isle 


, es and zuitien, 26l. per 








WATER COLOURS.—A LADY wishes to inorease the | 
Post Office, Park- | 


‘I 


AN ESTABLISHMENT of the FIRST | 


a 
I CLASS, conducted by a Married Lady of great experience in 
Education, PUPILS ABOVE 14 YEARS OF AGE will derive | 
great advantage. Professors of talent are engaged for each branch | 
of study—viz.: French, Music, Drawing, &c. Terms, 50 Guineas, 
Address ALPHA, Mr. Dalton’s, ‘bookseller, Cockspur-street. 


ATALOGUE of a COLLECTION of AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS and other DOCU MENTS, comprising 
mon of eminent Literary, Political, and Clerical Characters, &c., 
ALE at the prices affixed, may be had Gratis on application, 
7 N will ao | forwarded free by post on the receipt of two postage 
stamps. A. E. Evans & Son, 1, Great Queen-street, London. 


em ~ AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
ready, in small 8vo. 

‘INTS FOR THE FORMATION 

OF READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
IN_EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, ON A_NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN. 
This Plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the reduced post- 
age, railroads, and steam vessels, will extend the accommodations 
one of the largest Libraries of the Metropolis to the most distant 
parte of the wy ire.—Sent gratis and post free, to orders enclosing 
o stamps, ad Messrs. Saunpers & Otixy, Publishers, 
Conduit-street, 








ERMAN._Dr. HEINRICH FICK, Professor | ‘THE ATHEN ZUM, from 1835 to 1848, both 


of German Literature at the College for Civil Engineers, | 
Putney, to meet the wishes of some, will commence his NEW 
cL ASSES after Easter : one for Ladies on the 10th of April, from 
12 to half-past 1 o’clock ; another for Ley on the llth of 
April, from 12 to half-past 1 o'clock a third for advanced | 


| 


Students, for Reading and Conversation, es the 13th of April, from 


12 to half-past 1 o’clock. See the Prospectuses, 10, Spring-street, 
Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park. Letters may ‘also be addressed 
to the College, Putney. Dr. F. also undertakes to write transla- 
tions of prose and poetry in English as well as German. 


DVANTAGEOUS SCHOLASTIC OFFER. 
—From circumst d with education or 
domestic arran senente.s Pupil will leave, AT E ASTER, a limited 
first-class Establishment. An offer is made by the Prineipal to 
receive a YOUNG LADY in this unexpected vacancy on reduced 
terms. Address Bera, Mr. Bailey’s Library, Streatham-place, 
Clapham New-park. 








\ EOL OG Y.—Persons wishing to become | 
souseinted with this interesting 3 of Science “— find 
their studies greatly paee by cag oa 





| Mr. J.™ 


years inclusive, forming 14 vols. neatly and uniformly bound 
in cloth, FOR SAL LE. price only Four Guineas. Apply at Messrs. 
Suvurer’s, 21, St. Martin’ 's-court, Leicester- ~square, 


‘typ WORK on HYDROPATHY.—A Pro- 
s and Specimen of a Work (no ow in the Press, and to 

be published cae in A ril,) entities the * DOMESTIC. *PRAC- 
E of HYDROPAT ay. by Dr. E. JOHNSON, Author of 
: ae en nd Disease. I be sent post free on application to 
en Publisher. ptt 


HANGE of RESIDENCE.—Tuomas Fox's 

REGISTER OF PROPERTIES TO BE LET is now ready 

for inspection. Those desiring a change of residence are invited to 

visit his Office, thereby avoiding considerable trouble in the fulfil- 

ment of their wish 

rds and others having residences and estates in hand are 

on requested to forward descriptions for entry upon his Register, 

free of cost. Valuations for Sale. Administration and Assignment 

| Soe effected. e it con- 
ucted with strict peo: in es unts and ee, tht 

P ithin. 

















tions, which can t Two, Five, —— or oon 
Guineas each, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT. 149, Strand, 
ondo 


A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabinet 
with five trays. vi 

INERALS which are the components of rocks, ae i comnatenaliy 
imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Garnet, 


Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Siine Taic, Tour- | 


maline, Calcareous $ ar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, 
ETALLIC ORES: —Iron, Bongnnese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Apter. Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 
ROC —Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay- og = 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, L Lavas. 
OSSILS from the Llandeilo, W enlock, = L Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Cha alk, Plastic clay, London 
ony. . C rag Formations, &c. 

TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY. with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illustrated by 
an extensive Collection of Specimens, Mode 


‘UST ARRIVED FROM FLORENCE. —Mr. 
LAHLLA’S New Work, CARTOONS IN OUTLINE, illus- 
trative of the Gospels, with Illuminated Texts in Gold and Colours, 
The first four Numbers are now on view at No. 13, Seymour-place, 
Euston-square, and at Messrs. Herine & ReEMiNorTon, 153, Regent- 


street. 
por AIT of the late EARL of AUCKLAND, 


om a Drawing by Mr. Lowes Dickinson. — Preparing for 
publication (with the sanction of the Sail), @ first-class EN- 
GRAVING of the late EARL of AUCKLAN noes before 
letters, 41. 48. ; lettered prechs, & 38.5 KL! 1.1 

Messrs, Dickinson & Co. 114, New Bond- street ; > whom those 
desiring to subscribe for copies are requested to apply. 


ENNY LIND.—Messrs. LLOY D, Brothers, beg 

to announce that they will shoety publish, under the imme- 

diate patronage of the meen. e IT of this gifted and 

estimable lady, en; Bers Mr. WM. Hott, from a beautiful 

Daguerreotype by Silbaen Photographist to Her Majesty. 

Price to Subser riters— Prints, 108. 6d. ; Proofs, 2is.; Proofs before 

stars, 31s. 6d.; Artists’ Proofs, with the Autograph of Mdille. Lind 

Parties” wishing to obtain choice and early impressions of 

thie’ ithe only genuine and authentic Portrait) should at once for- 
ward their names to the Publishers, 22, Ludgate-hill. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXX. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS and Briis intended‘ for insertion are 
requested to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 
London : Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW,No.CLXVIII. 
DVERTISEMENTS and Bits for the forthcoming Number 


—A 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 24th inst. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 














Porphyry, | 


Tuomas Fox, Puy street W 
OOK BIN DING.—GeEorcE conn of 213, 
Oxford-street, near Portman-street, respectfully solicits orders 
for BOOKBINDING. The strictest attention is paid to the sewing 
and forwarding, in order to ensure the freest pesiee - ening, for 
which his Binding has lon, mg be oon distinguished, t 
manship and the most mc harges may be “sae on. G, 
Bowron has been established a -y a ‘practienl Bookbinder for many 


years. 
( PTICAL, MATHEMATICAL, and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS.—A. BROOKS (from Dol- 
lond’s) begs respectfully to thank his Friends and the Public for 
he liberal patronage he has al dy received ; and in soliciting 
their future favours an feels fident in assur- 
ing them that, having had upwards of twenty years’ experience in 
Dollond’s, they m ay sony Se need i, aes submitted by him shall 
be of the most perfec d at economical charges. 
SPECTACLES, TEL ESCOPES. MICROSCOPES, OP SRA and 
RACE GLASSES, Se arid CUA DRAM TE COMPASSES, 
he hey SURVEYIN INSTRUMENTS, RULES, 
ALES, &c. of wa, description 
Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s. 


To BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, and Others. 
—A most eligible Business in Norfolk.—Mr. PAGE is in- 
strated to SELL a very old-established DOOKSELL ING, STA- 
NERY, and PRINTING BUSINESS, desirably situate as 
acon The returns are very satisfactory, and the concern will 
parted with upon the pent liberal terms without premium. The 
premises are low rented, and afford every gratification to those who 
wish to enjoy a country life. The profits are about 300/. per annum, 
and the purchase-money under 600. Apply to Mr. Pac, Valuer 
to the Trade, 28, Moorgate-street, k 


AG UERREOTYPE LICEN CE FOR SALF. 
—The Licence for takin, otene Portraits and Views 
under Mr. Beard’s Patent, FO t ELTE HAM and the vicinity, 
with the Cameras and other oye for the same, TO BE SOLD, 
in consequence of the death of the late ye Also the Lease 
of the Operating Rooms, which are of a first-ra' te description and 
= wham eligible situation. Apply to Mr. Jonzs, Solicitor, Chel- 
nham. 














(THE GREAT EXCURSION to PARIS in 
EASTER WEEK.—Mr. CRISP Saving sole returned from. Paris, 
where he has secured the most 
and, through the kind and _ liberal pa 4 of the — 
Government, arranged that Passports may be obtain of 
charge and without delay, begs to recommend parties to take their 
tickets immediately, as the number must be limited, and the lists 
for both days are fast filling. Fares to Paris and back: First 
Cc 4l. 48,; with Bed and 
days’ "stay, “i 58. Second Class 
hotels during the six days’ ate 31. 138. List of hotels and 
complete pros! ectuses, with every iaie, mer be obtained at 
the Office, 457, Strand, opposite Northumberland House. For the 
cornvenience of city gentlemen, similar Qe — ieee tained 








[HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 100 and No. 85.—The lat 
o- for Bitts and Apvertisements will be Wednesday, the 
28th inst. 
Ge orge Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


TO FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
HURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES- 
STREET, CAV ENDISH-SQUARE, offers the following 
peculiar advantazes to Subscribers 
A lower scale subscription than similar establishments. 
i The — extensive supply of NEW PUBLICAT TONS in every 


partm 
3. Catalogue and Box provided gratis. 
4A ¥ jocxly supply of New FRENCH and GERMAN Publica- 


5. The ¢ exchange of COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS’ supplies within 
hours of their receipt. 





wie 
The Year £3 £4 £5 5 0 or £10 10 0 
GRATIS and POST REE Hints to Secretaries of Reading 
Societies, and Catalogue of Library Duplicates. 





at H '3 Advertisement Office, 27, Lombard-s' 
JOSEP H CRISP, "Comtwncter, 


ICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 
FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and t ie Public to the Slowing articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materi 
Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose i in bent 
nee 3 





~ 
- 


FS fast seats . 


~ 


Di 
Mahogany couches to match, 
Solid mahogany loo tables, M hisled 
Ditto rosewood drawi ring: room peaaue, stufted, an covered 
in damask .... 
Couches to match, fr: fro 
ed chests tet polished, from . 
Ditt ex 
Japanned chests of eRe from . 
Dressing glasses, fro 
Chimney glasses, best plate,from ... 
4, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. the LOADER. 
*<* Particular attention is called to the Address. 


~l)- - e 


MOM MH OS set * 
@SASCuBow au 


ecoocoeooan O00 
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COATS o F A RM §&. 

MABLEY begs to inform Noblemen and 
Gentlemen that he continues to supply a FIGURE of 
a WARRIOR, beautifully rey in imitation of an Ancient 
Tron Casting, with a COAT ARMS, correctly emblazoned to 
order on the shield, for 10s. “Gd. forming a most suitable and 
unique ornament for’ halls, libraries, &c. Alsoa variety of Niches, 
Corbeilles, Brackets. &c.; many of which are in the same way 

applicable. to Heraldry. . W ellington-street North, Strand. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


AceEnts, and Acents to the Roya. ‘Aaans uy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and cay ot that oo 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine A 
&c., from all parts of theContinent, fore te ee sy 
House, &c. ;and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, an: 
every information, may be had on application a at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenv, No. 28, Rue Croix ies 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to pthe French Court and tothe Musée ean al. 





Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


Y SOUTHGATE & BARRETT, at their 
ms, 22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY, and thres following 
days (Sunday excepted). atl, A COL LECTION of BOOKS. includ- 
ing the LIBRARY of the late THOMAS ADAMS, Esq., removed 
om Edmonton, 7 order of the Executors,) among w lich are— 
In Fouio: Gould’s Birds of Europe, Family of _Toucans, and Cen- 
tury of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains, 7 vols. half russia— 
Lear’s [llustrations of the Family of Parrots, ditto—Antiquarian 
Society’s Publications, russia extra—Phillips’s Mexico Illustra 
coloured—Life and Times of Francis the First, coloured an 
mounted—Cotman’s Architectural ‘Antiquities of Normandy, 2 
vols.—Carter’s Ancient Architecture of England—Grevii Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Romanarum, 12 vols. a paper, russia—Picart’s 
Religious Ceremonies, 7 vols. larg e pane f gilt—Gibson’s Codex 
re vols, Palt—Gale et Fell Scriptores 
mshwerths | Historical Collec- 
tions, 8 vols. calf gilt—Thurloe’ ‘8 State P; myers, 7 vols. ditto.—_In 
gu arto: Meyer's Illustrations of British Birds, coloured, 4 vols.— 
ennett’s Parochial Antiquities, 2 vols.—Neale's Westminster 
Abbey, 2 vols.—Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials,7 vols. large ppaper, 
calf gilt—Faber on the Origin of Pagan Idolatry, 3 vols.—Faccio- 
lati fatinitatis Lexicon, cur& Jac. Bailey, 2 vols. In OctTavo: 
waveriey Novels, 48 vols, morocco extra—Picto wr Shakspere, 8 
E' 3B ols. —Leland’s 
by Hearne, 9 vols.—Heeren’s Works, 3 van calf gilt— 
iiton, 6 vols. moroceo—Brown’s Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, 4 vols. calf—Richmond’s Fathers of the Church, 8 vols.— 
Hole’s Discourses on the Liturgy, 6 vols. morecco—Pictorial Bible, 
8 vols. calf extra—Newman’s Works, 11 vols. calf—Goldsmith’s 
| A Sh Works, by Prior, 6 ny: calf extra—Dodsley’s Old 
Pleve, 12 vols, calf—National Portrai t Gallery, 5 vols. half moroceo 
‘Daniel’s Rural Sports, 3 vols. calf—Bewick’s British Birds, 2 vols. 
calf.— A variety of Magazines my Reviews, Modern Novels and 
Romances, Music, Engrav wings, &¢ 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had, 


Lodge’s Portraits of Tlustrious Personages of Great Britain. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at rs Great Room, 192, Pleet-street, on TUESDAY, 3rd of 

fi ril, at 1 o’clock, The VALU ABLE STO CK, STEEL ENGRAV- 

Gs, nea § Sriithotyre PLATES of LODGE’S PORTRAITS 
Po d MEM KS of Llustrious Personages of Great Britain ; com- 
prising 5 oeles semaplete, a8 vols. royal 4to. India proofs ; 19 Copies 

complete, 12 vols. imp. India proofs; 42 Copies complete, 12 

vols, imp. 8vo. Prints ; ‘ne “340 Steel Engravin, 8, by the most emi- 
nent Artists, in fine ‘condition ; 125 Sheets o: Isto Ted Plates ; 
16,700 Portraits, imp. 8vo. ; 5 .500 Portraits, royal 4to. India proofs 
and about 80 reams of Letter-press of the amsclze, imp, 8vo. ai 
4to. Also, the CABINET EDITION of LODGE’S PORTR ATS, 
Eight Volumes large fcap. 8vo. 240 Portraits, the Stock of which 
consists of 50 Copies complete, 8 vols. cloth ; 160 Copies complete, 8 
vols. quires; the 240 Portraits, on 60 Steel ‘Plates, engraved by ee 
First Artists; 78 sheets of Stereotype } Plates, double foolscap ; 
Printed Letter-press for 1,775 Vo 

*x* The whole x = Plates oft the Large Edition of Lodge’s 
Portraits have bee’ and a copy of the ACTUAL PRESENT 
state of the Plates a athentiented by the Copper-plate Printer, 

may be seen at Mr. Hiodson’s Offices, 


Important Sale of Engravings by Ancient Masters. 


Eeens. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
eers of Literary Property and Works of Art, Priam ge 
by AUCTION, at their House, Wellington-stree 

ONDAY, May 7th, and 9 following days, the FIRST Poltrion 
of the highly valuable and extensive STOCK o essrs. W. & G. 
SMITH, the long-established, well-known, and eminent Print- 
sellers, of Lisle- street, retiring ‘from business. It = contain the 
‘Works of the principal Masters of the early Italian, German, 
Dutch, Flemish, French, and English Schools. he Collection is 
so well known as to render it almost unnecessary to enter into par- 
ticulars ; it will, therefore, be sufficient to mention that very nume- 
rous Works of ‘the following Artists will be included :—In the 
Italian school: Andrea tegna, Zoan ‘nomenon Robetta, Marc 
Antonio, Agostino Veneziano, Marco da Ravenna, Bonasone, the 
Ghisi, Carracci, the highly important gellacian, at of the Works of 
Parmigh anino and Meldolla, formed by a well-known amateur. 

In the German School :—Martin Schoengauer, Israel van Mecken, 

the Master of the Nayette, Albert Durer, Lucas van Leyden, 
and the little masters. In the Dutch and Flemish Schools, a 
most extraordinary collection of Rembrandt's Etchings in a great 
variety of states,and the principal Works of Berghem, + -aul gs 
Swanevelt, Waterloo, Goltzius, Matham, Visscher, &c. 
French School :—Etchings by Claude, Gaspar Poussin, Gault, hie. 
and fine Engravings, many in proof states, by Andran, Nanteuil, 
Edelinck, Drevet, Van Schuppen, and others; and among the 
English Masters will be found the best Works of Elstracke, the 
Passes, Faithorne, Hollar, Hogarth, Strange, Woollett, &. 

The Prints are of the highest quality as to impression, in the 
most perfect condition, and have formed very important items in 
the most celebrated cullections that have been dispersed both pub- 
licly and privately during the last fifty years. 

Gees ques are now preparing, and will be ready one month prior 
to the Sale, 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, The 
April Part, price 1s., contains Two Engravings, and the fol- 
lowing among other Articles of interest 
ARNOLD VON WINKELRIED. By FP. LAwRENce. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL By Frank Fairveen. 
MALDEN and MARRIED LIVE of MARY POWELL, after- 
wards Mrs. MILTON. 
GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKWRITERS AND BOOK WORMS, 
THE MISSISSIPPI—BANVARD’S PANORAMA. 
STORY OF A FAMILY. ByS. M. 
BEVIEWS fy PEEP INTO MADLULATS HISTORY.— 
FOR A CORNER.—A VOYAGE TO THE 
WHite NILE.—A TOUK IN SUTHERLAN DSH HIRE. 
London: Arthur Hall & Co, 25, row, 





Juris poteniamiel — 
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NOTICE. 
w ready, in 3 vols. post § " ie 
HE cou ‘RSE OF A REV OLUTION. 
The New Historical be illustrating the Tendencies of 
FRATERNITY and EQUALITY. 
“This work is deserving er praise, both as regards the composi- 


tion and the drawing of the characters, w: hich are not from the | 


realms of fiction but from real life."— Morning Herald. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit- street. 


xr ts 
JCCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY.— 
4 The First Two Volumes for 1848, viz.,the second vol. of 
* Field of the Church,’ and the first vol. of Heylyn’s ‘ History of 
the Reformation,’ are now being delivere d. 

The remaining TwoVolumes for 1818, viz., the *‘ Book of Common 
oon tgd according to the Text of the Sealed Books, with Notes 
Legal and Historical, by A. J. Stephens, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. (vol. 
I.); and the Irish Manuscript * Book of Common Prayer,’ now for 
the first time published, and edited with Notes, by A. J. Stephens, 
Esq. (vol. I.), will be issued at the end of March or the beginning 
bar ril, THOMAS FELTON, Secretary. 

ce, 426, Strand, March 19, 1849, 


OYAL DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES at 
WINDSOR CASTLE.—Now poltished. 6 elegantly bound, 
price 2 guineas, the complete SERIES of the PLAYS recently 
represented by command before her Majesty he Queen, H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, at Windsor Castle, with 
illuminated title and a frontispiece in colours, representing the 
oyal audience in the Reubens Gallery. The Plays printe wie 
batim from the authorized copies, with fac-similes of the bills of 
performances, and a list of the nobility and visitors present at each 
representation (200 copies only printed). 
. Mitchell, 5 eee ey to her Majesty, Royal Library, Old Bond- 
street, and all Booksellers. 


6th Edition, revised and improved, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Frontispiece 
d W oodcuts, price 15s, cloth, 


HE THEATRE of the GREEKS; or, a 
Series of Pogee relating to the History and Criticism of the 
Greek Drama, h an Original Introduction and Notes, by 
JOHN WILLIAM DUNALDSON, B.D. Head Master of King 
Edward's School, Bury St. Edmunds; and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Tenqmanes 
Co.; PF. . Rivington; Whittaker & Co.; H. Wa 
H. G. Bohn ; E. P. Williams; G. Routledge ; and @. Bell. 
bridge: J. Deighton ; and Macmillan & Co. 


Just published, 8vo. price 1s, or sent a. free for ls. 6d. 


IELEFELD’S TARIFF of PAPIER MACHE 
FRAMES, containing 114 Engravings, including the ma- 
chine-made Frame Mo’ poo which may be had in 12-ft. lengths, 


without join, or made owe ee ete. 
r, Bielefeld possess the best characteristic of 


rt-Union Journa 
Mr. _- perfected is one of remarkable 








Simpkin & 
shbourne ; 
Cam: 








glas Jer 
By Her Maes sty’s Royal Lette rs Patent. 
The Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


N ESSRS. .COCKS’ MUSICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS.—The ‘ Isle of Man Times’ observes:—“ There is not 
any other house in Europe who can offer such a list of valuable 
publications as the Messrs. Cocks. The house has for many years 
taken the lead in musical publications, and everything they pub- 
lish is selected with the greatest taste and judgment, and at once 
commands an extensive popularity. The stock of engraved music 
plates in the posneson of this huuse, we have authority for saying, 
is unequalled by that of any other publisher. The extensive Cata- 
logues of Messrs. Cocks contain an endless variety of music fitted 
- every degree of peieny of students and amateurs.’—These 
Catalogues may be had gratis, and postage free, 6, New bastineten: 


street, London, 
N : CLE THE CURA, E. 
pt By the Author of ‘ The Bachelor of the Albany’ and ‘The 
Falcon Family. 
“ The publication of the book is opportune. It is in effect a 
sermon, witty and wise as one of Sterne 'S, om the moral of the Rate 
-- The author has seen as well a: much, and the taste 
he slar, most agreeable when camel by the experience 
of the world, gives a peculiar charm to his writings.”— Examiner. 


THE LIFE OF ROBESPIERRE. 


With Extracts from nie U npublished Correspondence, 
B H. LEWES. 


Author of * Ranthorpe, * Biographical Hi History of Philosophy,’ &. 
‘ost 8vo. clot 

“ A complete and distinct biography Of Bobesplerre was wanted, 
and we have one here in a decidedly popular style. The book 
ate. > veg iy in historical biography, and will long continue to 
do the ground is not likely to be successfu ly retrod, at 
least “without the discovery of new material.” 

Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. 
By ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With oP lllustrations by RICHARD DOYLE 
In an elegant volume, small 8vo. ornamental boards, 98. 

“Here we have a sportive creation of unrestricted fancy, from 
almost every nation and language. Conveying, we cannot help 
thinking, with more or less subtilty. some useful moral.” 

nglish Journal of Education, 
London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
To be N all the Libraries. 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 


CMar, % 


== 
LITERAL “TRANSLATION f 

PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMAN on Defi 87, 

of Translation. By HERMAN HEINPETTER nt Ray 

Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Andee « 

Gree 


Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co, 48, , Paternoster- “row.| 


Gratis (hij poft 4 Stamps) 
Williams ¢- Porgate'g 
Catalogue of German Y Books, 


HM ue Edition, 
14 Yenrietta-Street, Couent-Gardep, 


€oandon. 


CYCLOPZDIA OF ~~ 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.4, 
Editor of‘ The Pictorial Bible, &c. Assisted b 
and Divines, British, Continental, and american eit Sehlan 
are affixed to their respective Contributions, ose Inti 
In Two thick Volumes 8vo., illustrated by M. 
Steel, and 554 Engravingson W Dake poring Engrarings a 
“Tt is not toomuch to say, thas this Cycl 
Biblical Dictionary which has preceded pais 
nothing to be desired in such a work which 
criticism, interpretation, history, geography, archeology 
sical science of the Bible, *_ Horne's Introduction to the ‘Cui 
Scriptures. 


AN ABRIDGMENT 
OF THE PRECEDING WORK IS IN PROGRESS op 
PUBLICATION, 


To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, price 2¢. 6d. each, profuriy 
illustrated with Woodcuts. 

*x* This Abridgment is studiously accommodated to 
of the great body of the religious public, consolidating, aye 
once attractive and instructive, such of the materials tals of the origina 
work as will be most interesting to the general reader. Te those 
who may still be ag mene ided w ith the original My - 1 
ment is , the Publishers be’ 
that it possesses Ay same superiority over PoruLaR (cp 
of its class, as the original work confessedly does over 
aim ata higher erudition. 


ENCYCLOPZ/DIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Edition. Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


In 21 Volumes 4to., illustrated by ~~ Engravings on Steel, and 
many Thousan m Wood, 

An Index of 68,000 References, eect with great industry and 
judgment, is appended to the Work, forming a ready Key to ity 
mu tifarious contents. 

“ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia; for that only is 
which is excellent. Now that the country is being deluged wi 
diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, What hope 
is there for the science and literature of England, that Publis! 
dare ever again venture on such another work as this ¥ 








“The Encyclopedia Britannica isa rich storehouse otknraiete, 

reflecting honour upon the age and country that have produced it 

We know of nothing in any language approaching =e it in fulnesp 
and accuracy of matter, or in excellency of arrangement.” 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with or 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. Ine 
one ag volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, withgiltleares, 
rice 2l. 16s. 

” The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geog rapaient research ; and a = the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapn Publishers in 
vite a comparison with any pesscliarnuen work of its 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, dra 
F.R.G.8., Professor of Geography in theCollege for 
The Maps of Roy “e uarto size, bound in Svo. price 1 

“The best Atlas —— Socgrephy nag as as yet fallen is 

: it is at onee uty and a pleasure to recomm 

- way ss Ten glish Journal of Education. 
London: Longman & 0, 
Ww hittaker & Co.; and i Hamilton & Co 





| Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 


Simpkin & Co. ; 





LIBRARY EDITION OF ALISON’S EUROPE, 
This day is published, 


WITH PORTRAITS. 
Vol. I, price 15s., of 


A NEW EDITION, IN OCTAVO, OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, L.L.D. F.R.S.E. 


Tuts Edition is reprinted from the SEVENTH, in Demy Octavo, on a new and elegant Pica Type, and Superfine Pape, 
to range in Libraries with the Standard Edition of our English Historians. 


It will be embellished with PORTRAITS, engraved in the first style of Art, from Originals 
regard to authenticity and correct resemblance ; comprising Louis THE SixTREXTH, MARIE 
MAaRatT, ROBESPIERRE, NAPOLEON BONAPARTE THE GENERAL, MOREAU, 
DUKE CHARLES OF AUSTRIA, NELSON, Pitt, Fox, WELLINGTON, GEORGE THE THIRD, CASTLBREAGH, THE Emp. 


Danton, 


selected with the strictest 
ANTOINET?E, MInasil 


Ney, BurgkE, SUWARRBOFF THB Apc 
BSS J OSBPHIS, 


Murat, Bivcuer, METTERNICH, TALLEYRAND, THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER, NAPOLEON THE EMPEROR, &c. 


One Hundred Copies have been printed in Royal Octavo, forming, with Proor Impressions of the Porrsaits, and 
Edition of the ATLas, uniform in size, a very splendid book. For these, early orders should be given. 


The FIRST VOLUME contains Portraits of Louis XVI. and MaRIg ANTOINETTE, 
The SECOND VOLUME, with Portraits of Mizazzau, Danvox, and Manaz, will be published on the Ist of May. 


WILuAM Buackwoop & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster-row, London 
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EW sTORY OF THE SEA, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PILOT,’ ‘ RED ROVER,’ &c. 
On Wednesday next, the 28th instant, will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SEA LIONS; 
OR, THE LOST SEALERS. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ Jack o’Lantern,’ ‘ Pathfinder,’ &e. 


RicuHarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


THE SHAKSPEARE FORGERIES. 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 


DAVID RIZZIO 


A Posthumous Work by the late Mr. Ireland. 





EDITED BY 


G. P. R. JAMES, Esq, 
Author of ‘Darnley,’ ‘ Henry Masterton,’ ‘ The Robber,’ ‘ The Forgery,’ &e. 


says the Morning Herald, ‘‘that G. P. R. James, Esq., has for a long time been engaged upon a posthu- 
y the late Mr. Ireland, whose ‘ Shakspeare Forgeries’ put the whole literary world in a state of the greatest 
soment. The present work, ‘ David Rizzio,’ is likely to be more extensively read than almost any work that has been 
blished during the last twenty years. No greater guarantee as to its excellence can be advanced than the fact of so 

ished a writer as Mr. James being its sponsor, especially when it is well known that large sums have been frequently 
fered to him to edit works, and that he has invariable declined such propositions,” 


« We hear,” 


11. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


MABEL CARRINGTON. 
A NOVEL. By the AUTHOR of ‘THE BLACKSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


Ill. 
This day, price 7s. 6d. 


THE ROCK OF ROME. 


Treatise, wherein the fundamental traditional dogma of the Roman Catholic Church is confronted with the obviously 
‘ true Interpretation of the Word of God: and proved to be an invention of Anti-Christ. 


By J. SHERIDAN KNOWLES, Author of ‘ Virginius,’ ‘ The Hunchback,’ &c, 


A SECOND EDITION OF GEORGINA HAMMOND. 


A NOVEL. By the AUTHOR of ‘MY SISTER MINNIE,’ 


FAMILY FAILINGS: A NOVEL. 


T. C. Newsy, 72, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


In Two VoutumeEs post 8vo. cloth lettered, price 18s. 


NARRATIVE OF THE 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


Brecun spy HIMSELF, Anp conTINUED BY 
J. G. LOCKHART, Esa. 


“The minutest details of the life of such a man as Scott will never fail to be of interest and value; but to very many 
mduetion of the book, from seven volumes to something of a more portable size and shape, will be very acceptable, 
#0 closely printed pages quite enough. The condensation is carefully and skilfully executed, while the original 
wk is not shorn of its proportions, of its merits, or even of its faults. In all respects, save size, in substance, spirit, 
style, it is the same book—‘ another, yet the same.’ "—Scotsman, 30th December 1848. 


|APIER. 
on Steel, and 








ut; with or 
) Names. Ine 
with giltleares, 


Tarp Epitiox, in One Volume Crown 8vo. bound and lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
The SAME, suitable for Presents, elegantly done up in cloth, gilt edges, 2 Engravings, 5s. as 


BEAUTIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


“4a invaluable School Book, exciting in the young a * A most commendable and attractive School Collection. 
mireto read; while, at the same time, the youthful mind | The idea of such a book well illustrates the enterprising 
improved and nourished by the themes on which it is | ingenuity of the late Mr. Cadell.” 

aperfine Papel, mirerised "Glasgow Herald, January 15, 1849. Scotsman, February 17, 1849. 
ith the strictest 
rp, MInABEAS, 
pr, THB Aad 
aBSs JOSBPHIS, 


MW AND CHEAP EDITION OF THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 
Will be ready in April, in 4 Vols, feap. 8vo. with 8 Steel Engravings, cloth lettered, 10s. 6d. 


HE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER, 
With SIR WALTER SCOTT'S INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, and ADDITIONS. 
*4* Many of the Ancient Border Melodies, set to Music, will be found in this Edition. 


Ropsert CaDELL, Edinburgh ; Hovtston & Sronemay, London, 





NEW — “4 brag yt — AN, 


yal 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
PRIcoNOMET RY and DOUBLE ALGEBRA. 


By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics 
in University College, on. 


By the same Author, 
ARITHME TIC. 5th edition. 
ALGEBRA. 2nd edition. 9s. 

FORMAL LOGIC. 8yo. 12s. 

London: Taylor, Walton & Maberly, 29, Upper Gower-street, and 
Ivy-lane, P: aternoster-row, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST EDITION EVER PUBLISHED. 
On the 31st Maxeh = be published, Part I. price 1s., of TALLIS’S 

Copy right Edition of 
HE IL LU STRA TED ATLAS, and Modern 
History of the World, Geographical, Political, Commercial, 
and Statistical. Edited by R. MONTGOME RY M ARTIN, Esq. 
Author of the * History of the British Colonies,’ &c. & 

Part L. will contain a Map of the Punjab (the a, of war in 
India), illustrated with Views of the Fortress of Ghuznee, the City 
of Lahore, anda scene on the Indus; also a Map of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, with descriptive Letterpress. 

Part will contain Maps of Austria and Coliternie, 

THE MAPS are drawn and engraved by J. Rapkin, from Go- 
vernment and other authenticated sources, Tockodine a boun- 
daries, discoveries, and lines of Railways, of which accounts have 
been received in London up to the time of going to press. 

Part will contain two finely coloured Maps, with deserip- 
tive Letterpress. 
Published by J. & F. Tallis, London and New York 


This day is published, price 2a. ; free by post, 2s. 

THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, HO W TO 

LIVE AND WHAT TO LIVE FOR: with ample Rules 
for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management; together with instruc- 
tions for securing perfect Health, Longevity, and that sterling 
State of Happiness only attainable through the judicious obser- 
vance of a well- “regulated course of Life. 

3y a PHYSICIAN. 

London: Kent & Richards, 52, Paternoster-row ; Mann, Cornhill, 


Just published, and may be ae at all the Libraries, in 3 yols. 


THE EMIGRANT "FAMILY; the 
tory of an Australian Settler. 
By the aut HOR of ‘SETTLERS and CONVICTS’ 
“The ‘Emigrant Family’ affords much information of all the 
phases of Co lonial life in Australia which is peculiarly valuable. 
yer". 

“ Intermixed with the story are many sketches of a settler’s life, 
and the almost romantic incidents that frequently occur on the 
outskirts of a colony.”— Spectator. 

“ The characters are drawn with great a, the incidents 
are natural and striking, there are many passages of great power 
and pathos, and the truth of the local colouring imparts a great 
charm to the fiction.”"—Atas. 

“ The volumes are exceedingly interesting.”— Morning Herald. 

“ An amusing book.”—Eeone 

London: Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, and may be. oe at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
posi 


yr > ry 
I OFODEN ; or, the EXILES of NORWAY. 
4 By E. W. LANDOR, Esq. 

Author of * The Bushman’ 

“The story of Lofoden is simple and natural, and the work is 
one of the most interesting that has recently been presented to the 
public.”— Observe 

“ The wild and ‘rugged character of the scenery, the curiosity 
attendant upon Norwegian manners, and the novelty of the cha- 
racters and incidents give an interest to ‘ Lofoden’ beyond that of 
many books.”—sSpectator. 

“The author's account of the life passed by the workers in the 
silver mines of Norway discloses a picture of — ae privation, and 
tyranny almost beyond belief.”— Siraiang I Hera 

London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Handsomely bound in —_ with te three Wood Engravings, 
rice 


LLUSTRATIONS" ‘OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRM ATTIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 
From the British Magazine 
“This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on & most 
interesting subject.” 
From the Birmingham Herald, 
“A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
biblical student.’ 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures. 
nee gf three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and interesting.” 


London : D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
DARLEYS SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are wr not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 

A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
ina e. Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. ‘By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d. cloth. 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

8. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d, 


4, A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical, with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, in the press, 
3s, 6d, cloth, 


5. Familiar Astronomy. 
Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and oy to 


University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row, 


5s. 








or, 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE OF HOOKER’S JOURNAL OF 
BOTANY from 9. to 61. 


Digi ER (Sir W.) THE LONDON JOUR- 
NAL of BOTANY. s vols, 8vo. with 24 Plates each. Cloth 
boards. London, 1842 to 18 
Odd Volumes may be had japetie, at 11, the year, to complete 

sets. 

Hippolyte Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, London, Publisher. 





THE SEIK SOLDIERS AND THEIR SIRDARS. 
HISTORY of the REIGNING FAMILY of 
LAHORE. 
By Major GEORGE C ABMIC BABL SMYTH, 
3 ngal Light Cav: 
To be had at Smith & Elder’ 3,  Gornhill. 
* 4x See « ithencum, Exa: miner, and Westminster Review. 
This day i is published, oN One ne Shilling, 
7 AR in thee PUNJAU B—THREE 
MONTHS in the MARCHES of MOULTAN. Illustrated 
with a Map 





* London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





This day is published, 8vo. price 4s. 6d., 
nme of the HUMAN SKELETON. 
HOLMES COOTER, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
London: Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, price 2s. 
ROPHYLAXIS ; or, the Mode of preventing 
Disease by a due Appreciation of the grand Essentials of 
Vitality, LLG T. Au and WATE 
EDWA aKDY BASCOME, M.D. 
7s. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 





— DAVY’S LECTURES — aan. 
st published, in 1 vol. feap. 8 rice 5a. 
| ECT ‘URES on the STUDY of CHEMISTRY, 
in Connexion with the Atmosphere, the Earth, and the 
Ocean: and Discourses on Agriculture. With Introductions on 
He LS er Pi State C4 the West Indies, and on the Agricultural 
0% o 
y JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. Lond. & Edinb. 
Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
MR. LOUDON’S ENCYCLOP: EDIAS. 


New edition, »inngeeres. wie en nearly 2 ne R Engravings on wood, 
vol. 8¥ el 
A N EN CYCLOPLEDIA ‘of ‘GARDENING. 
By J.C. LOUDON. 
“No gardening book so comprehensive, and containing such an 
immense mass of matter, has ever been submitted to the public 
more free from errors of the pen or the press.”— Monthly Review. 


By the same Author, 

Hortus Britannicus: a Catalogue of all the Plants 
indigenous to or introduced into Britain. New edition, 31s. 6d. 

Encyclopedia of Plants. vo. 31. 13s. 6d. cloth. 

Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 8vo. 2/. 10s. 

Encyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs, 8vo. 2/. 10s. 

Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Archi- 
tecture. 8vo. 2. 38. cloth. 

London : Longman, Brown, Green & + Longmans. 











DR. GEORGE MOORE'S W yORKS. 

Just published, the 2nd edition, in post 8vo. price 88. cloth, 
AN AND HIS MOTIVES. By GEORGE 
Lon MOORE, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 

ondon. 
oneee tendency of Dr. Moore’s book is healthful—its purpose is 
benevolent and philanthropic—its scope comprehensive—and its 
subject sublime. We should grieve to think that any one could 
rise from a study of its contents morally and intellectually unim- 
proved.”—Church and State Gaze'te. 
Also, by the same Author, 

The Power of the Soul over the Body, considered 
- m spelen to Health and Morals, 4th edition, post 8vo. price 


The Use of the Body in relation to the Mind. 
2nd edition, post 8vo, price 9s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





THE ONLY LIBRARY EDITION. 
new edition, in 10 vols. 8vo. price 4l. cloth, 
UME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
y <: M. gg yay, Hatchard & Son ; 





& ton; W. z & Co. x reeneer 3 3 
Hamilton & Co.; W hittaker & C 0. : Pa A & Co.; E. Hodgson ry 
Bigg & Son; T. Sam J. Dow ding 5 J. Bain; * smith, fider 
& Co.; Capes & ¢ Mackie ; Washbourne ; 3 J. ahearaes 
Ww. Pickering; A. Blac Nickisson ; . Lewis; W. 
Rei T. & W Boone ; Bickers & Bush; J. Snow; L. Booth ; 3 
Willis ; ay aller & Son.’ Liverpoo! : G. & J. Robinson Cambridge : 
ay . Deighton; Macmillan & Co. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 





becages ncaa WITH SOUTHEY’S POEMS. 
0. price One Guinea; or bound in morocco, 428. 
HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL W ‘ORKS. 
any may raed from the Ten-Volume yee with the Auto- 
biographical Pre es. Complete in One V Volume, uniform with 
Robert Southey’s ‘Poetical Works, with Portrait and Vignette. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
Of whom may be had, tt 1¢ Edition et ‘a — feap. 8vo. with Por- 
trait and 19 Plates, 50s: ; morocco, 41. 1 





DR. KENNEDY'S FIRST LATIN READING BOOK. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 2s, cloth, 
TPIROCINLUM;; or, a First Latin Reading Book. 
Adapted to the Author's *Child’s Latin Primer.’ For the 
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of the Sikhs, from the origin of the 
to the Battles of the Sutlej. By 
Cunningham, Lieutenant of 
Captain in the Army of India. 


A History 
Nation 
Joseph Dave 
Engineers, an 


= Jy Poy Punjaub. No. I. Three Months 
in the Marches of Moultan. Chapman. 

Tus appearance of Capt. Cunningham's ‘ His- 

Sj tory of the Sikhs’ is singularly well timed. The 

: the ysual good fortune of the soldier-author here 

. attends his publisher. Had the house of Albe- 

marie Street been as powerful in the Punjaub 

4s the dynasty of Runjeet Singh it could not 

[RIES off have arranged events more completely in its 

» Plates, aad own interests. If the present campaign in the 

country of the Five-Rivers turn up in favour 

of Capt. Cunningham and his book—as in the 

from the § 28ure of things it must do—he has events to 
‘he outa thank even more than himself. 


It is something for the public to get an 
honest book—every page impressed as this is 
with the evidence of sober thought and exact 
knowledge—just at the moment when an interest 


cal Easy 





CATE, is painfully revived in the condition and charac- 
ter ofa people whom we havestrangely mistaken, 
and of whom we know as yet so little that is 

. tustworthy. It has been our error from the 
rOUR LY frst that we have entertained too low an opinion 

Vig ttthee Off of the Sikhs: nearly every traveller and writer 
yho has pronounced upon them—nearly every 

vernor-general and commander-in-chief who 

LIBYAN# bis had political dealings with the Court of 
Ishore—has made the same fatal mistake. 


3 of SIWAR ° 
: The campaign on the Sutlej somewhat rudely 
changed “the spirit of our dream”—the recent 
ritory of Lord Gough has opened our eyes 
will more. It is the opinion of very competent 
witnesses that half-a-dozen such “ victories’’ 
yould carry the worshippers of Nanuk tri- 
uphantly to Calentta and Bombay. 

Of all the races of Hindtistan, the Sikhs are 
the most worth knowing :—the interest attach- 
ing tothem morally is more striking than the 
itical interest is painful. Our empire in 
indistan rests on a very dangerous founda- 
tin, The sympathies of the populations—Sikh, 
Mohammedan, Brahmin and Buddhist—their 
pasions, histories, traditions, natural instincts, 
weall against us. Their interests alone plead 
forus and forthe material order and justice of 
wedomination. Our civilization is alien, our 
thoughts and habits repugnant, to them. We 
maintain order by the comparative equity of 
or administration, and overawe disaffection 
by the prestige of unvarying military success. 
But we have no hold upon the mind of the 
tuntry. We stir no passions—we rouse no 
athusiaam. The government which we have 
ubstituted for their own feudalisms and theo- 
tacies—warm, vital things to them, inwoven 
vith their instincts and convictions—is a mere 
machine: a machine that works admirably, 
rgularly and profitably—but yet only ‘a 
mchine. It is not a living principle which 
ws passed into an outward form by the natural 
twurse of events, This fact indicates the real 
muce of danger to our Indian Empire. Who- 
‘ever can excite their passions has a vantage 





















Post 8y0. 
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aps. Syo, 


dagainst us which it is fatal to overlook 

RUSSIA d ag 1s which it is fatal to overlook, 

DON. 3 is the case with the Sikhs :—as we are now 
fading out to our cost. 


Not the least merit of Capt. Cunningham’s 
TERA rr is the strong conviction of the strength 
— this circumstance which pervades it. He is 

ut one to undervalue the Sikhs. His residence 
‘call them appears to have resulted in consi- 
‘able faith in their merits and their destiny. 





He admits to the fullest extent the personal 
vices and political dishonesty of the courtiers 
of the school of Runjeet Singh—whose lives 
we illustrated on other authority a fortnight ago; 
but at the same time he contends that the 
main body of the faithful, the ‘‘ Khalsa’”—for 
the Sikhs are a Church rather than a nation— 
is sound, morally and physically, at the core. 
On the whole we think it possible that our his- 
torian judges of the Sikh character somewhat 
too favourably : but there is generosity in this, 
if not justice,—and the soldier who has lived 
with and fought against them does himself 
honour in refusing to join in the contempt 
which has been heaped upon a gallant foe. 


Ina brief preface Capt. Cunningham modestly 
puts forth his claims to write of the Sikhs. It 
will increase the reader’s confidence in his 
statements if we place these before him.— 


“Towards the end of the year 1837, the author 
received the appointment of assistant to Colonel 
Wade, the political agent at Loodiana, and the officer 
in charge of the British relations with the Punjab 
and the chiefs of Afghanistan. He was at the same 
time required, as an engineer officer, to render Fee- 
rozpoor a defensible post, that little place having 
been declared a feudal escheat, and its position be- 
ing regarded as one of military importance. His 
plans for effecting the object in view met the approval 
of Sir Henry Fane, the Commander-in-Chief. * * 
The Author was also present at the interview which 
took place in 1838, between Runjeet Singh and 
Lord Auckland. In 1839 he accompanied Shahzada 
Tymoor and Colonel Wade to Peshawur, and he 
was with them when they forced the Pass of Khyber, 
and laid open the road to Caubul. In 1840 he was 
placed in administrative charge of the district of 
Loodiana; and towards the end of the same year, he 
was deputed by the new frontier agent, Mr. Clerk, to 
accompany Colonel Shelton and his relieving brigade 
to Peshawur, whence he returned with the troops 
escorting Dost Mahomed Khan under Colonel 
Wheeler. During part of 1841 he was in magisterial 
charge of the Feerozpoor district, and towards the 
close of that year he was appointed—on the recom- 
mendation again-of Mr. Clerk—to proceed to Tibet 
to see that the ambitious Rajas of Jummoo sur- 
rendered certain territories which they had seized 
from the Chinese of Lassa, and that the British trade 
with Ludakh, &c. was restored to its old footing. 
He returned at the end of a year, and was present 
at the interviews between Lord Ellenborough and 
Dost Mahomed at Loodiana, and between his Lord- 
ship and the Sikh chiefs at Feerozpoor in December, 
1842. During part of 1843 he was in civil charge of 
Ambala; but from the middle of that year till towards 
the close of 1844, he held the post of personal assis- 
tant to Colonel Richmond, the successor of Mr. Clerk. 
After Major Broadfoot’s nomination to the same 
office, and during the greater part of 1845, the Author 
was employed in the Buhawulpoor territory in con- 
nection with refugee Sindhians, and with boundary 
disputes between the Daoodpotras and the Rajpoots 
of Beekameer and Jeyselmeer. When war with the 
Sikhs broke out, the author was required by Sir 
Charles Napier to join his army of co-operation; but 
after the battle of Pheerooshuhur, he was summoned 
to Lord Gough’s Head Quarters. He was subse- 
quently directed to accompany Sir Harry Smith, 
when a diversion was made towards Loodiana, and 
he was thus present at the skirmish of Buddowal 
and at the Battle of Aleewal. He had likewise 
the fortune to be a participator in the victory of 
Subraon, and the further advantage of acting on that 
important day as an aide-de-camp to the Governor- 
General. He was then attached to the head-quarters 
of the Commander-in-Chief, until the army broke 
up at Lahore, when he accompanied Lord Hardinge’s 
camp to the Simlah Hills, preparatory to setting 
out for Bhopal, the political agency in which state 
and its surrounding districts his Lordship had unex- 
pectedly been pleased to bestow upon him. The 
Author was thus living among the Sikh people for a 
period of eight years, and during a very important 
portion of their history. He had intercourse, under 
every variety of circumstances, with all classes of 


men, and he had at the same time free access to a'l 
the pubiic records bearing on the affairs of the fron- 
tier. It was after being required in 1844 to draw up 
reports on the British connection generally with the 
states on the Sutlej and especially on the military 
resources of the Punjab, that he conceived the idea, 
and felt he had the means, of writing the history 
which he now offers to the public.” 

To this list of facilities for acquiring the best 
information, we may add from the evidence of 
the work itself that Capt. Cunningham appears 
to possess a sound judgment in selecting his 
facts and a strict regard for the exact truth of 
history in dealing with them. His subject is 
one tempting to fanciful exaggeration : but he 
treats it with the scrupulous care of a man of 
science. This method involves a sacrifice of 
many of the graces—and excludes florid and 
picturesque narration: but the reader for in- 
formation will not desire a new version of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ He will be better content 
with the charms of truth and sober certainty ; 
though somewhat stript of their romantic dra- 
p ries. 

The Sikhs, as we have already observed, con- 
stitute a Church rather than a State. They are 
the followers of Nanuk and Govind—the first 
and the last of their apostles. Nanuk was a re- 
former—a man of great piety and learning; 
who finding his countrymen lost in the mazes 
and errors of the three great religious systems 
of Hindtistan— Buddhism, Brahmanism, and 
Mohammedanism—began to preach a new doc- 
trine, the chief element of which he got from 
the creed of the Arabian Prophet, purer than 
any other then existing. As is usual in such 
cases, the teacher made little way in converting 
his contemporaries; but he left behind him 
numerous and enthusiastic disciples who carried 
on the work. Nine disciples in as many gene- 
rations succeeded him as Gooroos. The last, 
Govind, was a man of genius. He converted 
the sect into a political power. His own career 
was unfortunate, and his end unworthy: but he 
completed his mission, nevertheless.— 

“ But Govind’s race was run, and he was not him- 
self fated to achieve aught more in person. He had 
engaged the services of an Afghan, half adventurer, 
half merchant, and he had procured from him a con- 
siderable number of horses, The merchant, or servant, 
pleaded his own necessities, and urged the payment 
of large sums due to him. Impatient with delay, he 
used an angry gesture, and his mutterings of violence 
provoked Govind to strike him dead. The body 
of the slain Puthin was removed and _ buried, 
and his family seemed reconciled to the fate of its 
head. But his sons nursed their revenge, and awaited 
an opportunity of fulfitling it. They succeeded in 
stealing upon the Gooroo’s retirement, and stabbed 
him mortally when asleep or unguarded. Govind 
sprang up and the assassins were seized; but a sar- 
donic smile played upon their features, and they 
justified their act of retribution. The Gooroo heard: 
he remembered the fate of their father, and he per- 
haps called to mind their own unavenged parent. He 
said to the youths that they had done well, and he 
directed that they should be released uninjured. The 
expiring Gooroo was childless, and the assembled 
disciples asked in sorrow who should inspire them 
with truth and lead them to victory when he was no 
more. Govind bade them be of good cheer; the 
appointed Ten had indeed fulfilled their mission, but 
he was about to deliver the Khalsa to God, the never- 
dying. ‘He who wishes to behold the Gooroo, let 
him search the Grunt’h of Nanuk. The Gooroo will 
dwell with the Khalsa; be firm and be faithful > 
| wherever five Sikhs are gathered together there will 
I also be present.’ Govind was killed in 1708, at 
Nudérh, on the banks of the Godavery. He was 
in his forty-eighth year, and if it be thought by any 
that his obscure end belied the promise of his whole 
life, it should be remembered that— 

The hand of man 


Is but a tardy servant of the brain, 
And follows with its leaden diligence, 





The fiery steps of fancy ; 
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that when Mahomet was a fugitive from Mecca, ‘the 
lance of an Arab might have changed the history of 
the world;’ and that the Achilles of poetry, the re- 
flection of truth, left Troy untaken. The lord of the 
Myrmidons, destined to a short life and immortal 
glory, met an end almost as base as that which he 
dreaded when struggling with Simios and Scamander; 
and the heroic Richard, of eastern and western 
fame, whose whole soul was bent upon the 
deliverance of Jerusalem, veiled his face in shame 
and sorrow that God's holy city should he left in the 

ssession of infidels: ‘he would not behold that 
which he could not redeem, and he descended from 
the Mount to retire to captivity and a premature 
grave. Success is thus not always the measure of 
greatness. The last apostle of the Sikhs did not live 
to see his own ends accomplished, but he effectually 
roused the dormant energies of a vanquished people, 
and filled them with a lofty although fitful longing for 
social freedom and national ascendancy, the proper 
adjuncts of that purity of worship which had been 
preached by Nanuk. Govind saw what was yet 
vital, and he relumed it with Promethean fire. A 
living spirit possesses the Sikh people, and the im- 





press of Govind has not only elevated and altered 
the constitution of their minds, but has operated 
materially and given amplitude to their physical 
frames. The features and external form of a whole 
people have been modified, and a Sikh chief is not 
more distinguishable by his stately person and free 
and manly bearing, than a minister of his faith is 
by a lofty thoughtfulness of look, which marks the 
fervour of his soul, and his persuasion of the near 
presence of the Divinity. Notwithstanding these 
changes it has been usual to regard the Sikhs as 
essentially Hindoo, and they doubtless are so in 
language and every-day customs, for Govind did not 
fetter his disciples with political systems or codes 
of municipal laws; yet, in religious faith and worldly | 
aspirations, they are wholly different from other | 
Indians, and they are bound together by a community 
of inward sentiment and of outward knowledge un- 
known elsewhere.” 





For Hindistan there was certainly some- 
thing grand and original in the Sikh system. 
It was a theocratic confederacy for the benefit 
of all—and in which all were equal. The 
*‘Khalsa”—the mystic name of the entire body | 
of the faithful, somewhat analogous to ‘‘Church”’ | 
in Christendom—denounced caste and slavery. 
It was organized in an essentially free spirit. | 
It aroused passion — set masses of men in | 
motion: and had it not come into contact with | 
the more vital and vigorous civilization of the | 
western world, it would probably have con- | 
quered and advanced the now mentally dormant | 
races of Hindtistan. But what Capt. Cunning- | 
ham happily calls “the cold hand of material | 
power” has been laid upon the shoulder of the 
zealous propagandist, and has stayed his pro- 
gress. We havearrested bim in his career,—as the 
bayonets of Mehemet Ali did the fiery Wahha- 
bite. His fanaticism may be no match for cold 
steel,—but it nevertheless nerves him to defy the 
power which he cannot overcome. ‘The man 
who fights for a conviction is always formidable. 
The following battle-piece has been painted 
before, in various colours; but never that we 
remember ia bolder and more massive ones. 
We need not apologize for transferring to our 
columns such an historical picture: especially 
as it involves a moral which the present time 
should ponder gravely.— 

“ The British divisions advanced in silence, amid 
the darkness of night and the additional gloom of a 
thick haze. The coveted post was found unoccupied; 
the Sikhs seemed éverywhere taken by surprise, and 
they beat clamorously to arms when they saw them- 
selves about to be assailed. ‘The English batteries 
opened at sunrise, and for upwards of three hours 
an incessant play of artillery was kept up upon the 
general mass of the enemy. The round shot ex- 
ploded tumbrils, or dashed heaps of sand into the 
air; the hollow shells cast their fatal contents fully 
before them, and the devious rockets sprang aloft 
with fury to fall hissing amid a flood of men; but 





all was in vain, the Sikhs stood unappalled, and 
‘ flash for flash returned, and fire for fire.’ The field 
was resplendent with embattled warriors, one mo- 
ment umbered in volumes of sulphurous smoke, and 
another brightly apparent amid the splendour of 
beaming brass and the cold and piercing rays of 
polished steel. The roar and loud reverberation of 
the ponderous ordnance added to the impressive 
interest of the scene, and fell gratefully upon the ear 
of the intent and enduring soldier. But as the sun 
rose higher, it was felt that a distant and aimless 
cannonade would still leave the strife to be begun, 
and victory to be achieved by the valiant hearts of 
the close-fighting infantry. The guns ceased for a 
time, and each warrior addressed himself in silence 
to the coming conflict—a glimmering eye and a 
firmer grasp of his weapon alone telling of the 
mighty spirit which wrought within him. The left 
division of the British army advanced in even order 
and with a light step to the attack, but the original 
error of forming the regiments in line instead of 
in column rendered the contest. more unequal than 
such assaults need necessarily be. Every shot from 
the enemy’s lines told upon the expanse of men, and 
the greater part of the division was driven back by 
the deadly fire of muskets and swivels and enfilading 


| artillery. On the extreme left, the regiments effected 


an entrance amid the advanced banks and trenches 
of petty outworks where possession could be of little 
avail; but their comrades on the right were animated 
by the partial success; they chafed under the dis- 
grace of repulse, and forming themselves instinc- 
tively into wedges and masses, and headed by an 
old and fearless leader, they rushed forward in wrath. 


| With a shout they leaped the ditch, and upswarm- 


ing, they mounted the rampart, and stood victorious 
amid captured cannon. But the effort was great; 
the Sikhs fought with steadiness and resolution; guns 
in the interior were turned upon the exhausted 
assailants, and the line of trench alone was gained. 
Nor was this achievement the work of a moment, 
The repulse of the first assailants required that the 
central division should be brought forward, and these 
supporting regiments also moved in line against ram- 
parts higher and more continuous than the barriers 
which had foiled the first efforts of their comrades. 
They too recoiled in confusion before the fire of the 
exulting Sikhs; but at the distance of a furlong they 
showed both their innate valour and habitual disci- 
pline by rallying and returning to the charge. Their 
second assault was aided on the left by the presence, 
in the trenches of that flank, of the victorious first 
division; and thus the regiments of the centre like- 
wise became, after a fierce struggle, on their own 
right possessed of as many of the enemy’s batteries 
as lay to their immediate front. The unlooked-for 
repulse of the second division, and the arduous con- 
test in which the first was engaged, might have led a 
casual witness of the strife to ponder on the multi- 
tude of varying circumstances which determine suc- 
cess in war; but the leaders were collected and 
prompt, and the battalions on the right, the victors 
of Aleewal, were impelled against the opposite flank 
of the Sikhs; but there, as on all other points at- 
tacked, destruction awaited brave men. They fell in 
heaps, and the first line was thrown back upon the 
second, which, nothing daunted, moved rapidly to 
the assault. The two lines mingled their ranks and 
rushed forward in masses, just as the second division 
had retrieved its fame, and as a body of cavalry had 
been poured into the camp from the left to form 
that line of advance which surpassed the strength of 
the exhausted infantry. Openings were thus every- 
where effected in the Sikh intrenchments, but single 
batteries still held out; the interior was filled with 
courageous men, who took advantage of every ob- 
stacle, and fought fiercely for every spot of ground. 
The traitor, Tej Singh, indeed, instead of leading 
fresh men to sustain the failing strength of the troops 
on his right, fled on the first assault, and, either 
accidentally or by design, sank a boat in the middle 
of the bridge of communication. But the ancient 
Sham Singh remembered his vow; he clothed him- 
self in simple white attire, as one devoted to death, 
and calling on all around him to fight for the 
Gooroo, who had promised everlasting bliss to the 
brave, he repeatedly rallied his shattered ranks, and 
at last fella martyr on a heap of his slain country- 
men. Others might be seen standing on the ram- 
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parts amid showers of balls, waving defianee 
their swords, or telling the gunners where the 
haired English pressed thickest together, fe 
stronger half of the battlements, and for he 

of half an hour, the conflict raged sublime in all 
terrors. The parapets were sprinkled with bial 
from end to end; the trenches were filled With the 
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dead and the dying. Amid the deafenj Daniel 

cannon, and the multitudinous fire of ae oh Bdinbur 
shouts of triumph or of scorn were yet heard, andi. Mr. Wilso 
the flashing of innumerable swords was yet vigj gtuation 
or from time to time exploding magazines of powder I Antiquari 
threw bursting shells and beams of wood and banks with near’ 
of earth high above the agitated sea of smoke anil poids the 
flame which enveloped the host of combatants, and ee 
for a moment arrested the attention amid all the dn wy ake 
and tumult of the tremendous conflict. But and re 


ally each defensible position was captured,.and the 
enemy was pressed towards the scarcely fordable 
river; yet, although assailed on either side by 

rons of horse and battalions of foot, no Sikh offered 
to submit, and no disciple of Govind asked for 









quarter. They everywhere showed a front to thai commence 
victors, and stalked slowly and sullenly away, while Wilson's \ 
many rushed singly forth to meet assured death by dions are 
contending with a multitude. The victors Jeg —and all 
with stolid wonderment upon the indomitablecoumgel en du 
of the vanquished, and forbore to strike wher not ail 
helpless and the dying frowned unavailing hatred they roug 
But the warlike rage, or the.calculating policy of th ob ar 
leaders, had yet to be satisfied, and standing with th y { 
slain heaped on all sides around them, they urged _ Wi 


troops of artillery almost into the waters of the Sutlej—r 
to more thoroughly destroy the army which had g 
long scorned their power. No deity of heroic fab 
received the living within the oozy gulphs of the op. 
pressed stream, and its current was choked with add 
numbers of the dead and crimsoned with the bleod 
of a fugitive multitude. 

Such is the lust of never-dying fame, 
But vengeance was complete; the troops, defiled-with 
dust and smoke and carnage, stood mute indeed far 
a moment, until the glory of their success rushing 














upon their minds, they gave expression to their feed-ff descrip 
ings, and hailed their victorious commanders with’ relation ¢ 
reiterated shouts of triumph and congratulation,” Scottish « 

What follows is equally suggestive to thell jaye sna 
competent observer.— eminioct 

“ While the Governor General and Commaniler.§ yy shor 
in-chief remained at Lahore at the head of twenty through | 
thousand men, portions of the Sikh army came to “ 
the capital to be paid up and disbanded. The = 
soldiers showed neither the despondency of mutinous wearer ta 
rebels nor the effrontery and indifference of mere the brief 
naries, and their manly deportment added lustzet the Edir 
that valour which the victors had dearly felt andj Reckie | 
generously extolled. he men talked of their defeat | recollect 
as the chance of war, or they would say that they § place of 
were mere imitators of unapproachable masters @ yanda ar 
But amid all their humiliation, they inwardly dwelt internal 
upon their future destiny with unabated confidencty Boge of 
and while gaily calling themselves inapt and youthful about th 
scholars, they would sometimes add, with a signif- Cireul 
cant and sardonic smile, that the ‘ Khalsa’ itself was burgh 
yet a child, and that as the commonwealth of Sikhs bar ¥ 
grew in stature, Govind would clothe his disciples Rag . 
with irresistiblemight and guide them with unequalled londee 
skill.” 

We close our account of this carefully written 4 Stra 
and useful book by cordially commending & Mr. Wil 
to the reader’s notice. No library on Eastem —. 
affairs can be complete without it. .F 

‘Three Months in the Marches of Moultan wd 
would be of some use if the reader posses Wid ond 
any guarantee for its accuracy. The writer th fhe cl 
should know that these “materials of history’ Bh while th 
do not admit of anonymous publication. In the heig 
matters of opinion, criticism, historical writing; B seep oy, 
poetry, in all secondary operations of the m above th 
signature is not essential,—the opinion speaks stuck be 
for itself. But facts in the first order must tower, 
spoken for,—must be authenticated before they — 
can be received. A captious spirit perva a 
the remarks of the writer of this pamplle. i 
These remarks may be called for; but we shou the hea 

: . .? and position 
require to know the author’s name nat late 


before we could give them credence or currency. 
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anythi that appears to the contrary, they 
Se auton of the Cremorne Poet— 


the industrious gentleman at the boot- 
oh ae in the Saymerket. 








ime in all j - — 
with : inburgh in the Olden Time. By 
ed ih een, FAS. SA. 2 vols. dto 
=. Toar ¢ Edinburgh, Paton. 
t ay he Mr. Wilson fills the laborious and important 
. a all ousinn of Acting Secretary to the Society of 
al peas iquaries of Scotland,—and holds the pencil 
and banks with nearly the same facility with which he 
smoke andi golds the pen. His work on Scotland is a 
bai eeable and useful addition to our list of 
tall tam hical works. The d f demoliti 
i ical works. e demon of demolition 
we caprovement has done very much of late 
ed, and the to destroy many of the old Edinburgh 
ely fordale lities: it was high time, therefore, that the 
— squad. squary and artist should both be active. Nor 
| pie. jas the work of preservation on paper been 
front to thei commenced too soon or at all exhausted by Mr. 











Wilson's valuable labours. His larger illustra- 
tions are on steel and his smaller ones on wood, 
=—andallare curious. Of these we have already 
en during the progress of the work. They 
not aim at a minute kind of finish, nor are 
they rough like Carter’s well-known specimens; 
= & are clever, and above all they are scru- 
y faithful. 

Mr. Wilson has divided his work into two parts. 
rich had The first he calls ‘“‘ Historical Associations’ — 
+).6 the second “ Local Antiquities and Traditions.”’ 
# Both divisions of the subject have received the 
attention which they deserve ; though the latter 
section has engrossed—properly enough—a 
mech greater space. Mr. Wilson regrets, in 
common with every antiquary of the present 
day, that Arnot, who wrote in 1779, “should 
have stalked through the purlieus of Old Edin- 
bargh elevated on historic stilts at a time when 
adescription of what lay around him, and a 
relation of the fireside gossip of the stately old 
Scottish dames of the eighteenth century, would 
lave snatched from oblivion a thousand curious 
reminiscences now altogether beyond recall.” 
The short descriptions by De Foe, in his ‘Tour 
through England,’ of London as it was in 1722 
ae now extremely valuable; and to come still 
nearer to Arnot’s own time,—we may instance 
the brief and remarkable paper which Creech, 
the Edinburgh bookseller, drew up of “Auld 
Reckie” and her inhabitants within his own 
reollection. It would be easy to supply the 
place of Arnot’s history; but Creech’s memo- 
mnda are almost our only illustrations of the 
internal appearance of Edinburgh, and of the 
mode of living, trade and manners of the people 
ebout the year 1763. 

Cireulating libraries were established in Edin- 
2 burgh earlier than in London. The first Edin- 
is disciples burgh circulating library was started by Allan 

say, the poet, in 1735,—and the first 
london circulating library by a bookseller in 
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ly written the Strand of the name of Bathoe about 1740. 
ending it] Mr. Wilson’s account of Ramsay will be found 
n Eastern ing — 
_ “The buildings of the middle row were extremely 
Moultan’ @ “gular in character. The timber land immediately 
possessed a front of St. Giles’s steeple was only three stories 
he writer and with a very low-pitched roof, so as to admit 
* history” the clock being seen by passers in the High Street; 
tien, fe hile the one adjoining it, to the west, after rising to 
1 writh the height of five stories, and finishing with two very 
rte Sep overhanging gables in front, had a sixth reared 
= ve these, with a flat lead roof—like a crow’s nest 
on speaks stuck between the battlements of some ancient peel 
> must be Hf rer, The two most easterly lands in the Lucken- 
fore they §H bwths differed from the rest in being tall and sub- 
pervades @ Sautial erections of polished ashlar work. The first 
pampllet. “these was surmounted with stone gables of unequal 
wes €e,tomewhat in the style of ‘Gladstone’s Land,’ at 
] position the head of Lady Stair’s Close, and apparently built 


Mt later than the reign of Charles I. The other 





building, which presented its main front down the 
High Street, though evidently a more recent erection, 
yielded in interest to none of the private buildings of 
Edinburgh. ‘Creech’s Land,’ as it was termed, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the burgh, after one of its 
latest and most worthy occupants, formed the pecu- 
liar haunt of the Muses during the last century. 
Thither Allan Ramsay removed in 1725,—imme- 
diately after publishing the first complete edition of 
his great pastoral poem,—from the sign of the Mer- 
cury’s Head, opposite Niddry’s Wynd, and there— 
on the first floor, which had formerly been the Lon- 
don Coffee House —he substituted for his former 
celestial sign, the heads of Ben Jonson and Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, and greatly extended his 
business with the profits of his successful devotion to 
the Muses. It was on his removal to this central 
locality that he established his circulating library,— 
the first institution of the kind known in Scotland,— 
not without both censure and interference from some 
of the stricter leaders of society at that period. 
* Profaneness,’ says Wodrow, ‘is come to a great 
height; all the villanous, profane, and obscene books 
of plays, printed at London by Curle and others, are 
got down from London, by Allan Ramsay, and lent 
out for an easy price to young boys, servant women 
of the better sort, and gentlemen; and vice and ob- 
scenity dreadfully propagated.’ Ramsay's fame and 
fortune progressed with unabating vigour after this 
period; and his shop became the daily resort of the 
leading wits and literati, as well as of every traveller 
of note that visited the Scottish capital. Gay, the 
poet,—who, during the latter years of his life, seems 
to have been as regularly installed into the house- 
hold of the Duchess of Queensberry as ever any 
court-minstrel was in a palace of old,—accompanied 
his patroness to Edinburgh, and resided for some 
time in the Canongate, at Queensberry House. He 
became, as was to be anticipated, a frequent visitor 
of the Scottish poet, and is said to have derived great 
amusement from Ramsay’s humorous descriptions 
of the leading citizens as they daily assembled at the 
Cross, within sight of his windows. That central 
spot, ‘where merchants most do congregate,’ was 
then adorned with the ancient structure, demolished 
in 1756, and formed the-daily promenade for the 
ruffled and powdered exquisite to display his finery, 
no less than for the trader bent only on business, 
The wits of Edinburgh used to meet there, at the 
poet’s shop, to amuse themselves with the intelligence 
of the day, and the most recent news in the world of 
letters. The late William Tytler, Esq., of Wood- 
houselee, had frequently seen Gay among these 
literary gossips, and described him as a pleasant- 
looking little man with a tye-wig. He recollected 
overhearing him desire Ramsay to explain many of 
the Scottish words and allusions to national customs 
that occur in the ‘Gentle Shepherd,’ and which he 
engaged, on his return to England, to communicate 
to Pope, who was already an admirer of the beauties 
of that admirable pastoral. The prospect, however, 
from Alan Ramsay’s window possessed other attrac- 
tions for the poet besides the grave and humorous 
glimpses of human nature it afforded; for owing to 
the singular site of the Scottish capital, it com- 
manded, although in the very heart of the town, a 
view for many miles into the country, looking across 
Preston Bay to the fertile landscape of East Lothian, 
and the heights that skirt the German Ocean. Allan 
Ramsay's library and business were transferred by 
his successor, Mr. James Macewan, to the shop 
below; and from him they passed into the hands of 
Mr. Alexander Kincaid, an eminent bookseller and 
publisher, and a man of highly cultivated mind, who 
took an active share in the management of civic 
affairs, and died while filling the office of Lord Pro- 
vost, January 21st, 1777.” 

The poet's house, afterwards inhabited by 
Creech, was pulled dows in 1813. 

The house in which Wilkie lived when a stu- 
dent at the Trustees’ Academy in Edinburgh 
we do not remember to have seen described in 
print before.— 

“The building in Nicolson Street, at the corner 
of Hill Street, now occupied as the Blind Asylum, 
acquires peculiar interest from having long formed 
the residence of the celebrated chemist, Dr. Black, 
whose reputation contributed so largely to the fame 





of the University to which he belonged. Further 
south, on the same side of the street, a small. and 
mean-looking court, surrounded by humble tene- 
ments, and crowded with a dense population, bears 
the name of Simon Square. It has nothing in its ap- 
pearance to attract either the artist or the antiquary, 
yet its associations are intimately connected with the 
Fine Arts; for here, in a narrow lane, called Paul 
Street, which leads thence into the Pleasance, David 
Wilkie took up his abode on his arrival in Edinburgh 
in 1799. Wilkie was then a raw country lad, only 
fourteen years of age; and so little was thought of 
the productions of his pencil that it required the 
powerful interest of the Earl of Leven to overcome 
the prejudices of the Secretary of the Academy 
established in Edinburgh by the Board of Trustees, 
and obtain his admission as a student. The humble 
lodging where the enthusiastic young aspirant for 
fame first began his career as an artist cannot but be 
viewed with lively interest. It is a little back room, 
measuring barely ten feet square, at the top of a 
common stair, on the south side of the street, near 
the Pleasance. From thence he removed to a better 
lodging in East Richmond Street, and thereafter to a 
comfortable attic in Palmer's Land, West Nicolson 
Street. This latter abode of the great Scottish artist 
possesses peculiar associations with our national arts, 
—his eminent predecessor, Alexander Runciman, 
having occupied the same apartment till 1784, the 
year before his death, and having there probably 
entertained the poet Ferguson, while with ominous 
fitness he sat as his model for ‘ The Prodigal Son.’” 

Mr. Wilson’s Appendix contains a valuable 
account of the ancient maps and views of Edin- 
burgh: an almost indispensable part of every to- 
pographical work,—but too frequently omitted, 
and very seldom given with Mr. Wilson’s accu- 
racy. Let us add, in conclusion, that the errors 
in the work before us chiefly refer to points not 
immediately connected with the subject :—andin 
one or two instances are amusing enough. When 
Mr. Wilson reprints his work, he should omit his 
note which states that “from Neli Gwynne’s will, 
dated October 18, 1687, and preserved at Doc- 
tors’ Commons, it appears that her real name 
was Margaret Symcott.” The name of Mar- 
garet Symcott, we can assure him, does not 
occur in any portion of Nelly’s will. 





The Esthetic and Miscellaneous Works of 
Frederick von Schlegel. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. Bohn. J 

Tue fame of Fredgrick von Schlegel is eclipsed 

in England by t#at of his more showy brother, 

Augustus; but of the two he is the deeper 

thinker and more instructive writer. Mr. Bohn 

has deserved the thanks of t’'e English reader 
for the publication of these essays; and his 
translator has shown himself more than usually 
competent to the task. Out of the twelve vo- 
lumes of Schlegel’s writings we have here the 

‘Letters on Christian Art,’ the ‘ Essay on Gothic 

Architecture,’ the ‘Remarks on the Romance 

Poetry of the Middle Ages and on a 

the essay ‘On the Limits of the Beautiful,’ and 

those ‘On the Language and Wisdom of the 

Indians ;’ a varied and interesting selection,— 

to which we wish the translator had added some 

of the Studien des Classtchen Alterthums or the 

Gesprache iiber Poesie. For either of these we 

could willingly have given up the misty and 

barren essay on ‘The Limits of the Beautiful.’ 
The most remarkable of these works is that 
on the paintings in the Louvre, when the Louvre 
was gorgeous with the spoils of Europe and its 
long galleries were consecrated by the master- 
pieces of every school. Schlegel there formed 
his theories of Christian Art; and his letters 
are not so much criticisms upon particular 
works as the reflections of a philosophic con- 
noisseur excited by the masterpieces that he is 
contemplating. It may be objected, and with 
some force, that a painting is not a treatise of 
philosophy, and ought to be judged according 
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to other principles than “Christian principles ;” | like Shakspeare, afford to content themselves 


but in truth the subject of painting is inex- 
haustible, and every new point of view which 
is a point of view, and not a mere caprice, may 
serve to increase our enjoyment. Schlegel, 
though he is sometimgs what we should call 
fantastic—as where he insists on Correggio’s 
distinctive peculiarity being ‘ musical’”—is in 
general solicitous of penetrating into the sym- 
bolical nature of a work of Art, and tracing the 
influence upon it of certain religious ideas. Let 
us see how he traces this in Correggio.— 

“T begin with Correggio, whose paintings it cost 
me a long ard earnest study to comprehend. Even 
this difficulty may in itself have proved an additional 
attraction, for I must acknowledge that I have always 
felt a peculiar preference for his works, and that, 
under certain restrictions, I am disposed to consider 
him entitled to a very high rank among the masters 
of his time. I am aware that many intelligent artists, 
educated in Rome, are of a different opinion, and 
blame this master not a little, because his composi- 
tions do not harmonize with their ideas of correct- 
ness of design and ideal forms. I should attach 
more importance to their opinion, had I not observed 
that the critics themselves rarely penetrate the whole 
deep meaning of the painter; nay, are frequently 
quite ignorant of it, having never given themselves 
time to examine his works in connexion. I must 
first insist on his being studied and understood: the 
rest will soon follow. And it ought to be easy, since 
these designs are most deeply imbued with what 
constitutes the vital spirit, the predominant idea of 
the old Italian schools: yet, on the contrary, designs 
and forms, correct and noble in their appropriate 
application and connexion, are, by merely superficial 
observers, made the grounds for censure of this great 
master.” 

We pause to observe, that it would be dif- 
ficult, we imagine, to prove Correggio’s incor- 
rectness of drawing to have had any more 
recondite cause than his own imperfect mastery 
of form,— or that any study of his meaning 
could make such incorrectness a merit. Schlegel 
insists on its being impossible to comprehend 
Correggio’s paintings except in their mutual 
relation and connexion; many of them recip- 
rocally explaining each other,—and some even 
bearing direct reference to others among his 
compositions. This is an assumption that few 
will be disposed to admit. Works of Art are, or 
profess to be, works in themselves, —not links 
in a chain of philosophic thought. It is im- 
possible to understand any one master without 
seeing several of his works; but his works, 
though they may explain his mode of treat- 
ment and his ideas of Art, must be each intel- 
ligible in itself. It is Schlegel’s fanciful idea 
of Correggio being a musical painter which has 
led him to this conclusion.— 

“ Correggio has not only, like Leonardo, given to 
all his countenances the same delicious smile, he fre- 
quently even repeats the same entire countenance in 
different paintings, which cannot fail to be recognised, 
and even to startle us by the strongest marks of 
identity. This is the case in the ‘ Martyrdom of St. 
Placidio and Santa Flavia’ (No. 758). The coun- 
tenance of the latter is precisely similar to that of 
the old man in the celebrated ‘ Notte,’ although he 

undoubtedly ugly rather than beautiful. The 
gel in the ‘ Rep se, or the ‘ Flight into Egypt,’ 
(No. 754), close 'v resembles one of those by the side 
of the Madonnam the ‘St. Sebastian’ at Dresden. 
In (No. 756) the “Marriage of St. Katherine and the 
Infant Christ,’ the countenance of that saint, and 
also that of the Magdalene in the ‘St. Jerome’ (No. 
753), remind us of the Madonna in the ‘ St. George’ 
at Dresden, who smiles so delightfully, and almost 
gaily; not to mention many other instances in which, 
though the resemblance may not he quite so vivid, 
we trace such an undoubted similarity of outline, 
that they may justly be compared to musical varia- 
tions on one same melody or theme.” 

Surely a simpler explanation of this is to be 
found? Raphael and Titian are quite as fond 





with only once employing a felicitous idea. The 
following passage, however, is very ingenious 
—and is a good specimen of Schlegel’s style.— 

“The figures and grouping, which other painters 
often make their chief object, are to Correggio only 
the means to be employed in conveying the intention 
of the whole; they are the leading harmonies of the 
strain,—the words or syllables of the poem. His 
paintings are all allegorical, or, if this term seem too 
vague, too undefined to be applied to his varied 
compositions, I should rather say that allegory is the 
vital principle, the characteristic feature of all: and 
truly one kind of allegory alone pervades the whole, 
the object of which is to portray the strife and combat 
between the principles of good and evil. We cannot, 
therefore, compare it with that commonplace allegory 
which is embodied in the designs and inculcated in 
the works of modern painters; that sort of allegory, 
I mean (if, indeed, it be worthy of the name), which, 
far from opening to the mind revealings of the eternal 
and invisible, merely presents to the senses abstract, 
and at the same time contracted, and precise ideas, 
under the garb of symbols or hieroglyphics. You 
will at once perceive that it is not to such allegory 
as this that my observations can apply. The most 
striking instance of allegorical design is to be found 
in the famous ‘ Notte;’ and by considering the com- 
position under this light, we are enabled to under- 
stand the intention of some peculiarities in it, which 
must otherwise excite the greatest surprise; I mean 
the fact that a painter who loves and luxuriates in 
objects of beauty and delight, should nevertheless 
have imagined and portrayed forms so hideous as 
those of the old man and the aged shepherd, in the 
left foreground of that picture; but he wished to 
attract all eyes to the blessed Child born for the sal- 
vation of mankind, and shining with pure and holy 
light on the darkness of a ruined world. In order 
the more forcibly to work out this idea, the single 
ray of light which illumines the pictures, is made to 
emanate from the body of the Saviour; nor is it 
thus introduced without profound thought and medi- 
tation, and with a far higher design in view than 
merely to excite astonishment and admiration of the 
painter’s wonderful skill in the management of lights 
and chiar-oscuro. Considering the subject in this 
point of view, what could be more finely imagined 
than instead of leaving the glory of the divine ap- 
pearance to be reflected back by the beauty and 
radiance of a few lovely and joyous forms alone, to 
call to mind the guilt and darkness of this degraded 
and ruined earthly world, and its deep need of a 
redeeming light, by contrasting that glorious beauty 
with other and earthborn images of pain and suf- 
fering ?” 

The following upon “symbolic portrait paint- 
ing’’ is worthy of attention.— 


“Raphael and Leonardo have also left portraits 
in a completely different manner, bearing no trace 
either of Titian or Holbein, and which may appro- 
priately be termed ‘symbolic.’ In these portraits 
we have what appears to be a striking likeness, with 
a landscape background of sea, hills, and sky, as in 
the picture of ‘ Monna Lisa,’ by Leonardo (No. 923). 
This addition is decidedly an infringement of the 
narrow circle within which !lolbein and Titian con- 
fined themselves, for it is immediately seen that the 
landscape is designed to heighten and amplify the 
expression depicted on the countenance. Symbols 
introduced into any branch of art become a medium 
for facilitating the comprehension of what is not in 
itself sufficiently clear. It is undoubtedly the highest 
effort of genius to enable us to read in the human 
countenance the deepest working of the hidden soul 
within, and of which the outward indications are 
generally so few and slight. This expression being 
but dimly seen, and difficult to seize and depict, the 
artist finds correctness of form and features inade- 
quate, alone, to convey this highest attribute of the 
human countenance, and summons to his aid the 
use of symbols, which, combining with the outward 
elements, invest them with a new and clearer signi- 
fication. The old masters afford many examples of 
such a combination of a landscape background and 
a characteristic face. I know none more remarkable, 


| in this style, than two portraits by Raphael (Nos. 


of repeating themselves; and few artists can, | 937, 938), in the catalogue of the Long Gallery. 





They are likenesses of two young men; one. joo 
on his arm, with an expression of careless onfides, 
looks forth into the world with joyous, ~ : 
eyes, as if secure of making his way clearly th a“ 










































































































all difficulties, and surmounting every . mm, 1 
other, silent and contem plative not as tomas the hundi 
care or anxiety, but serenely thoughtful, and Ci DY their 
some magic of the painter's soul, wrought ita” readers V 
delicious expression of repose, blends in a cmal yolume; 
nance of lofty beauty the utmost candour and singe weary ° 
plicity. The background is an extensive landgean,, he is ass? 
the earth clear, distinct, and radiant ; but the shi who pelt 
above troubled and tempestuous. The uniformity gf they will 
the landscape is unbroken, except by a few litte of its se 
trees, which rise in the foreground; nothing, on th dell’s m 
whole, can be more touching, or better calculated ty The C 
induce meditation and tranquil thought. Now, | ser | 
affirm that such a portrait, so decidedly symbolic, — v 
quite distinct from the ordinary genre of po tra selves 8 
painting. Its lofty expression and Meaning see and in 
almost to belong to the style of historical composition because, 
and though not perhaps in entire conformity wiggy He CO™ 
any historical subject, it might easily be supposed I strongly 
be a study, or fragment of some larger composition narrator 
In a word, this symbolic expression and treatmeyf board 2 § 
robs portrait-painting of its only distinctive charactetm of which 
as a separate branch of the art, namely, the embody over all 
ing of individual features, in scrupulously core weary ¥ 
identity. But why insist on making it a disting resolved 
branch of art? Were it not far better, if the majori ted 
. : P ar eam execu 
of dilettanti, caring less to exhibit themselves in they able 
personal character to posterity, trusted more to the - d 
discretion of the artist. The painter might then, i the et 
stead of confining himself to the portraiture of tha *"Y ° 
human countenance in its every-day character ang and ext 
expression, which must in the lapse of a few ye under-w 
lose all interest for the public eye, give it a permaneny “Thou 
value as a work of art, indulging at freedom in hig the deep 
own manner and treatment,—the result of previoug Pacific n 
study, meditation, and research. An interest thug seeserpel 
firmly based would generally be a lasting evidence ta isbut a g 
posterity, that this particular portrait, at least in ong the wont 
sense, belonged to the sphere of the painter's pro than you 
ductions, and was imbued with his peculiar mannerg§ down in 
in fact, it is by carrying out these very principlea™ fat? 
that fine historical paintings are produced, any off reindeer, 
which would seem but of little value if deficient inf is seen n 
the individuality of expression which characterizeg you have 
portrait-painting.” comes al 
Turning from these Letters on Christian Arig 3 large 
to the other essays in this volume, the reader tusk-like 
will naturally look at that upon Shakspeare To seam 
with eagerness. He will be disappointed. Iti wef 
only an inquiry into the authenticity of play wn Es 
attributed to Shakspeare—the old ‘ King Joha, a 
the ‘ Pinner of Wakefield,’ and ‘ Locrine.’ This gush 
is a subject on which the German critics a thom’ p 
hopelessly wrong,—and upon which their dog# hat by ¢ 
matism is not a little surprising. The perempfl ae more 
tory style in which they declare the doubttil begin. 
plays to be undoubtedly Shakspeare’s, and jo attorney 
exhibit his finest characteristics, throws a shade varlet, t 
of suspicion over their criticisms upon the it often 
plays which are the great poet’s unquestioned -_ 
offspring. ur Nae 
Mardi: and a Voyage Thither. By Herman “ey 
Melville. Author of ‘Typee’ and ‘Omo.@ 5.) 
3 vols. Bentley. oi Gable, 
On opening this strange book, the reader wil wih a 
be at once struck by the affectation of its style loked 
in which are me te many madnesses. Some gentlen 
pages emulate the Ercles’ vein of the ‘ Wondre — 
Tale of Alroy’ :—not a few paragraphs indicategg Mand; 
that the author has been drinking at the well of = 
«English bewitched” of which Mr. Carlylean@ oo 


Mr. Emerson are the priests. Here and there, 12 

















and en 
the midst of a most frantic romance, occur dr uilor, 
little digressions showing the Magician anxi@@ j, 9) 
half to medicine half to bamboozle his reade temno 
after the manner of ‘The Doctor.’ In ott wiatig 
passages of his voyage, where something VeVi dered, 
shrewd has been intended, we find nothing ma@ days « 
poignant than the vapid philosophy of Mug sores 





Fenimore Cooper’s ‘ Monikins.’ If this ie 


be meant as a pleasantry, the mirth has ! 
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oddly left out—if as an allegory, the key of the 
ket is “ buried in ocean deep —if as a 
pon it fails from tediousness—if as a prose- 
= m. it is chargeable with puerility. Among 
the hundred people who will take it up, lured 
py their remembrances of ‘Typee,’ ninety 
readers will drop off at the end of the first | 
Jume; and the remaining nine will become so 
— of the hero when for the seventh time 
te ig assaulted by the three pursuing Duessas 
gho pelt him with symbolical flowers, that 
they will throw down his chronicle ere the end 
of its second third is reached—with Mr. Bur- 
chell’s monosyllable by way of comment. ; 
The Critic, of course, is the one intrepid 
mariner who holds out tothe end. With our- 
selves such persistence was at once a duty, 
and in some measure a service of hope ; 
ecause, in spite of all its tawdry faults of style, 
the commencement of the story impressed us 
strongly in a strange witch-like way. The 





narrator begins by telling us how he was on 
board a sperm-whaler in the Pacific; the captain 
of which protracted the ship's voyage till our 
rover and a mate of his, becoming totally ocean- 
yeary when @ thousand miles from land(!), | 
resolved to give the Arcturion the slip,—and | 
executed their resolution in a manner not very | 
probable but abundantly breathless. Then follow | 
the good pages of this provoking book. The 
story of their boat voyage, albeit over-wrought 
and extravagant, is full of pictures ‘“ from the 
under-world.”’— 

“Though America be discovered, the Cathays of 
the deep are unknown. And whoso crosses the 
Pacific might have read lessons to Buffon. The 
sea-serpent is not a fable; and in the sea, that snake 
sbut a garden-worm. There are more wonders than 
the wonders rejected, and more sights unrevealed 
than you or I ever dreamt of. But look! fathoms 
down in the sea; wherever saw you a phantom like 
fat? An enormous crescent with antlers like a 
reindeer, and a delta of mouths. Slowly it sinks, and 
jsseen no more. Doctor Faust saw the devil; but 
you have seen the ‘ Devil Fish.’ Look again! Here 
tomes another. Jarl calls it a Bone Shark. Full 
ws large as a whale, it is spotted like a leopard; and 





tusk-like teeth overlap its jaws like those of the walrus. 
To seamen, nothing strikes more terror than the near | 
vicinity of a creature like this. Great ships steer 
out of its path. And well they may; since the good | 
caft Essex, and others, have been sunk by sea- | 
monsters, as the alligator thrusts his horny snout | 
through a Carribean canoe. For the sharks, we saw 
them, not by units, nor by tens, nor by hundreds; 
but by thousands and by myriads. Trust me, there | 
ae more sharks in the sea than mortals on land. To 
beyin. There is the ordinary Brown Shark, or sea- 
attorney, so called by sailors; a grasping rapacious 
varlet, that in spite of the hard knocks received from 
it often snapped viciously at our steering oar. At 
times, these gentry swim in herds; especially about 
the remains of a slaughtered whale. They are the 
vultures of the deep. Then we often encountered 
the dandy Blue Shark, a long, taper and mighty 
genteel looking fellow, with a slender waist, like a 
Bond-street beau, and the whitest tiers of teeth ima- 
guable. This dainty spark invariably lounged by 
vith a careless fin and an indolent tail. But he 
oked infernally heartless, How his cold-blooded, 
gentlemanly air contrasted with the rude, savage | 
swagger of the Tiger Shark; a round, portly gour- 
mand; with distended mouth and collapsed con- 
Kience, swimming about seeking whom he might 
devour, These gluttons are the scavengers of navies, 
following ships in the South Seas, picking up odds | 
ad ends of garbage, and sometimes a tit-bit, a stray | 
uilor. No wonder, then, that sailors denounce them. | 
in substance, Jarl once assured me, that under any 
temporary misfortune, it was one of his sweetest con- 
wlations to remember that in his day he had mur- 
dered, not killed, shoals of Tiger Sharks. For several 
ys our Chamois was followed by two of these | 
toresaid Tiger Sharks. A brace’ of confidential 


qanambles, jogging along in our wake, side by side, | 
e 





| jib being set. 


| Instantly we felt her dragging us along. 


you come to the cross-roads. But giving it up at 
last, for a bootless errand, they dropped farther and 
farther astern, until completely out of sight. Much, 
to the Skyeman’s chagrin; who long stood in the 
stern, lance poised for a dart. But of all sharks 
save me from the ghastly White Shark. For though 
we should hate naught, yet some dislikes are spon- 
taneous; and disliking is not hating. And never yet 
could I bring myself to be loving or even sociable 
with a White Shark. He is not the sort of creature 
to enlist young affections. This ghost of a fish is not 
often encountered, and shows plainer by night than 
by day. Timon-like, he always swims by himself; 
gliding along just under the surface, revealing a long 
vague shape, of a milky hue; with glimpses now and 
then of his bottomless white pit of teeth. No need 
of a dentist hath he. Seen at night, stealing along 
like a spirit in the water with horrific serenity of 
aspect, the White Shark sent many a thrill to us 
twain in the Chamois. By day, and in the pro- 
foundest calms, oft were we startled by the ponderous 
sigh of the grampus, as lazily rising to the surface, 
he fetched a long breath after napping below. And 
time and again we watched the darting albicore, the 
fish with the chain-plate armour and golden scales; 
the Nimrod of the seas, to whom so many flying fish 
fall a prey. Flying from their pursuers, many of 
them flew into our boat, but invariably they died from 
the shock. No nursing could restore them. One 
of their wings I removed, spreading it out to dry 
under a weight. In two days’ time the thin mem- 
brane, all over tracings like those of a leaf, was trans- 
parent as isinglass, and tinted with brilliant hues, like 
those of a changing silk. Almost every day, we spied 
Black Fish; coal-black and glossy. They seemed 
to swim by revolving round and round in the water 
like a wheel; their dorsal fins every now and then 
shooting into view like spokes. Of a somewhat similar 
species, but smaller and clipper-built about the nose, 
were the Algerines; so called, probably, from their 
corsair propensities; waylaying peaceful fish on the 
high seas, and plundering them of body and soul at 
a gulp.” 

After going on in this way for many days— 
the interest of their marvellous voyage being 
portentously heightened by a calm—the two 
** make” a lonely ship.— 


“ As we came nearer, it was plain that the vessel 
was no whaler; but a small, two-masted craft; in 
short, a brigantine. Her sails were in a state of un- 
accountable disarray; only the foresail, mainsail, and 
The first was much tattered; and the 
jib was hoisted but half way up the stay, where it 
idly flapped, the breeze coming from over the ta‘frail. 
She continually yawed in her course; now almost 


| presenting her broadside, then showing her stern. 


Striking our sails once more, we lay on our oars, and 
watched her in the starlight. Still she swung from 
side to side, and still sailed on, * * After a long and 
anxious reconnoitre, we came still nearer, using our 
oars, but very reluctantly on Jarl’s part; who, while 
rowing, kept his eyes over his shoulder, as if about 
to beach the little Chamois on the back of a whale 
as of yore. Indeed, he seemed full as impatient to 
quit the vicinity of the vessel, as before he had been 
anxiously courting it. Now, as the silent brigantine 
again swung round her broadside, I hailed her loudly. 
No return. Again. But all was silent. With a 
few vigorous strokes we closed with her, giving yet 
another unanswered hail; when, laying the Chamois 
right alongside, I clutched at the main-chains, 
Securing 
our craft by its painter, I sprang over the rail, followed 
by Jarl, who had snatched his harpoon, his favourite 
arms. Long used with that weapon to overcome 
the monsters of the deep, he doubted not it would 
prove equally serviceable in any other encounter. 
The deck was a complete litter. Tossed about were 
pearl oyster shells, husks of cocoa-nuts, empty casks, 
and cases. The deserted tiller was lashed; which 
accounted for the vessel’s yawing. But we could 
not conceive how, going large before the wind, the 
craft could, for any considerable time, at least, have 
guided herself without the help of a hand. Still, the 
breeze was light and steady. Now, seeing the helm 
thus lashed I could not but distrust the silence that 
prevailed. It conjured up the idea of miscreants 


a couple of highwaymen, biding their time till | concealed below, and meditating treachery; unscru- 
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pulous mutineers — Lascars, or Manilla-men; who 
having murdered the Europeans of the créw, might 
not be willing to let strangers depart unmolested. 
Or yet worse, the entire ship’s company might have 
been swept away by a fever, its infection still lurking 
in the poisoned hull. And though the first conceit, 
as the last, was a mere surmise, it was nevertheless 
deemed prudent to secure the hatches, which fur the 
present we accordingly barred down with the oars of 
our boat. This done, we went about the deck in 
search of water. And finding some in a clumsy cask, 
drank long and freely, and to our thirsty souls’ con- 
tent. The wind now freshening, and the rent sails 
like to blow from the yards, we brought the brigan- 
tine to the wind, and brailed up the canvass. This 
left us at liberty to examine the craft, though, un- 
fortunately, the night was growing hazy. All this 
while our boat was still towing alongside; and I was 
abont to drop it astern, when Jarl, ever cautious, 
declared it safer where it was; since, if there were 
people on board, they would most likely be down in 
the cabin, from the dead-lights of which, mischief 
might be done to the Chamois. It was then, that 
my comrade observed, that the brigantine had no 
boats, a circumstance most unusual in any sort of a 
vessel at sea. But marking this, I was exceedingly 
gratified. It seemed to indicate, as I had opined, 
that from some cause or other, she must have been 
abandoned of her crew. And in a good measure this 
dispelled my fears of foul play, and the apprehen- 
sion of contagion. Encouraged by these reflections, 
I now resolved to descend, and explore the cabin, 
though sorely against Jarl’s counsel. To be sure, 
as he earnestly said, this step might have been 
deferred till daylight; but it seemed too wearisome 
to wait. So bethinking me of our tinder-box and 
candles, I sent him into the boat forthem. Presently, 
two candles were lit; one of which the Skyeman tied 
up and down the barbed end of his harpoon; so that 
upon going below, the keen steel might not be far 
off, should the light be blown out by a dastard. 
“Unfastening the cabin scuttle, we stepped down- 
yard into the smallest and murkiest den in the world. 
The altar-like transom, surmounted by the closed 
dead-lights in the stern, together with the dim little 
sky-light over-head, and the sombre aspect of every- 
thing around, gave the place the air of some subter- 
ranean oratory, say a prayer-room of Peter the 
Hermit. But coils of rigging, bolts of canvass, 
articles of clothing, and disorderly heaps of rubbish, 
harmonized not with this impression. Two doors, 
one on each side, led into wee little state-rooms, the 
berths of which also were littered. Among other 
things was a large box, sheathed with iron and stoutly 
clamped, containing a keg partly filled with powder, 
the half of an old cutlass, a pouch of bullets, and a 
case for a sextant—a brass plate on the lid, with the 
maker's name, London. The broken blade of the 
cutlass was very rusty and stained, and the iron hilt 
bent in. It looked so tragical that I thrust it out of 
sight. Removing a small trap-door, opening into 
the space beneath, called the ‘run,’ we lighted upon 
sundry cutlasses and muskets, lying together at sixes 
and sevens, as if pitched down ina hurry. Casting 
round a hasty glance, and satisfying ourselves that 
through the bulkhead of the cabin there was no 
passage to the forward part of the hold, we caught up 
the muskets and cutlasses, the powder-keg and the 
pouch of bullets, and bundling them on deck, pre- 
pared to visit the other end of the vessel. Previous 
to so doing, however, I loaded a musket, and belted 
a cutlass to my side. But my Viking preferred his 
harpoon. In the forecastle reigned similar confusion. 
But there was a snug little lair, cleared away in one 
corner, and furnished with a grass mat and bolster, 
like those used among the Islanders of these seas. 
This little lair looked to us as if some leopard had 
crouched there. And as it turned out, we were not 
far from right. Forming one side of this retreat was 
a sailor's chest, stoutly secured by a lock, and mon- 
strous heavy withal. Regardless of Jarl’s entreaties, 
I managed to burst the lid; thereby revealing a 
motley assemblage of millinery, and outlandish 
knick-knacks of all sorts; together with sundry rude 
calico contrivances, which though of unaccountable 
cut, nevertheless possessed a certain petticoatish air, 
and latitude of skirt, betokening them the habili- 
ments of some feminine creature; most probably of 
the human species. In this strong box, also, was a 
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canvass bag, jingling with rusty old bell buttons, 
gangrened copper bolts, and sheathing nails; damp 
greenish Carolus dollars (true coin all), besides divers 
iron screws, and battered chisels, and belaying-pins. 
Sounded on the chest lid, the dollars rang clear as 
convent bells, These were put aside by Jarl; the 
sight of substantial dollars doing away, for the nonce, 
with his superstitious misgivings. * * Groping again 
into the chest, we brought to light a queer little hair 
trunk, very bald and ricketty. At every corner was 





a mighty clamp, the weight of which had no doubt 
debilitated the box. It was jealously secured with | 
a padlock, almost as big as itself; so that it was 
almost a question, which was meant to be security 
to the other. Prying at it hard, we at length effected 
an entrance; but saw no golden moidores, no ruddy | 
doubloons; nothing under heaven but three pewter 
mugs, such as are used in a ship’s cabin, several brass 
screws and brass plates, which must have belonged | 
to a quadrant; together with a famous lot of glass | 
beads and brass rings; while, pasted on the inside of | 
the cover, was a little coloured print, representing 
the harlots, the shameless hussies, having a fine time 
with the Prodigal Son. It should have been men- | 
tioned ere now, that while we were busy in the fore- | 
castle we were several times startled by strange 
sounds aloft. And just after, crashing into the little | 
hair trunk, down came a great top-block, right 
through the scuttle, narrowly missing my Viking’s | 
crown; a much stronger article, by the way, than | 
your goldsmiths turn out in these days. This startled 
us much, particularly Jarl, as one might suppose; 
but accustomed to the strange creakings and wheez- | 
ings of the masts and yards of old vessels at sea, and 
having many atime dodged stray blocks accidentally 
falling from aloft, I thought little more of the matter; 
though my comrade seemed to think the noises some- 
what different from anything of the kind he had ever 
heard before.” : 

Few who read the above will contest the 
power of the picture: or not long to see what 
vision next was revealed to the adventurers. 
But very shortly after this point the romance 
ends, and the harlequinade begins. How the 
narrator and his 4chates fall among the savages 
—how they rescue a maiden about to be offered 
asa human sacrifice, who is well nigh as beautiful 
as Maturin’s Jmmalee—how subsequently, the 
narrator being received by the Mardi islanders 
as a Divinity, is fain for security’s sake to 
accept the greatness thrust upon him—these 
events are told with considerable spirit. But 
as we proceed the improbability deepens: the 
author trifles with his tale for some purpose too 
deep for our plummet to fathom—becomes more 
and more outrageous in the fashion of his inci- 
dents and in the forms of his language.—Losing 
the maiden he had rescued, he sets out in chase 
of her with sundry islanders; and they pass 
many islands such as Gulliver might have visited, 
—haunts peopled by folks who are not human 
creatures, but merely Follies or Wisdoms tattooed 
or feathered,—“ drinking wild wine” or telling 
stupid stor’ as may be. Throughout this 
voyage of discovery the white man is dogged 
by three heraldesses in a boat who bring him 
enigmatical messages and botanical solicitations 
from their queen—a sort of Circe of the Pacific. 
Matters become crazier and crazier—more and 
more foggy—page by page—until the end— 
which is no more an end than the last line of 
Coleridge’s ‘Kubla Khan’— is felt to be a 
happy release. Few besides ourselves will take | 
the pains of reaching it. 





An Historical, Practical, and Theoretical Ac- 
count of the Breakwater in Plymouth Sound. | 
By Sir John Rennie. Bohn and Weale. | 

Ir is impossible to look down without wonder 

from the heights of Devonport on the magnifi- 

cent basins that run far inland on every side, 
and offer to the ships of the British navy many 
square miles of still and deep water where they | 
may lie securely sheltered from any wind that | 
ean blow. Vast natural quays run down sud- | 


|and it extends inward nearly as far; giving 


| raised the monument on which the son now | 


of the largest size to come close up to them 
for receiving their stores, landing troops, &c.— 
conferring all the advantages of the most 
perfect harbour. Nature might seem to have 
planned and excavated these deep ravines with 
the express design of forming havens for 
refuge and defence for some great maritime 
power. The whole coasts of the opposite Con- 
tinent present no single instance of such a 
harbour, either for extent, shelter, depth, or 
ease of access and egress. Screened by high 
lands from every side except the south, Nature 
has placed in that quarter shallows which at 
least break and mitigate the violence of the 
waves; leaving both to east and west of them 
such wide and direct entrances as can be made 
safely in all weathers. The entrance to Ply- 
mouth Sound is some three miles broad, 
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denly into deep water, and enable ships even | to publish at their own cost the history ¢, 





between four and five thousand acres of 
deep water, from which extend out various 
subsidiary bays and creeks of considerable 
extent. It consists of three divisions, each 
containing fine capacious natural harbours: 
viz., two inner ones on the west, called the 
Hamoaze and the Tamar and Mill Bay,—on 
the east, Sutton Pool, Catwater, and the channels 
of the Laira and Plym rivers. The outer 
harbour consists of the Sound, of Beenpool and 
Cawsands Bay on the west, and Bovisand and 
Staddons Bays on the east. The great extent 
and depth of water, good anchorage, and excel- | 
lent shelter to be found in these harbours, and 
their situation close to the entrance of the | 
British Channel, give to Plymouth an importance | 


which has long ranked it as the first of our | 


harbours. 

So early as 1806, under the late Earl Grey 
(then Lord Howick), as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, it was resolved to add to the natural 
advantages of Plymouth Sound a great work | 
of Art, to complete its protection in that 
only direction where Nature had left it im- 
perfect. Messrs. Rennie and Whidbey proposed 
to erect in the centre of the entrance of the | 
Sound a great isolated mole or breakwater. 
The scheme, after much discussion and some 
delay, was finally approved; and Mr. Rennie 
was ordered in 1812 to carry it into execution. 
—This great artificial island or mole is not less | 
than one mile long. It contains no fewer than | 
three and a half millions of tons weight of 
rubble stone, quarried in the adjacent hills, and 
deposited in the sea at a depth of from thirty- 
six feet below low water to ten feet above high 
water. Besides this, there is a dressed stone | 
pier or platform running along the top, contain- 
ing two and a half millions of cubic feet 
of dressed stone. The cost was a million 
and a half of sterling money :—and the work 
has no parallel in the hydraulic architecture 
of any kingdom. Some idea of the mass of 
stones combined together to form the Ply- | 
mouth Breakwater may be formed by ima- 
gining that if piled up over the area of Trafalgar | 
Square they would form a pyramid 600 feet 
high,— a height exceeding that of Nelson’s | 
Monument standing on the top of St. Paul's. 

The production of this treatise is on Sir John 
Rennie’s part a work of filial piety. The father 


) 


| 
| 


writes the epitaph. To the successful comple- 
tion of the great work itself Sir John has, since 
his father’s death, contributed important addi- 
tions; and subsidiary works in the vicinity have 
been entirely executed by himself. It was to 
him, therefore, naturally that his profession 
looked to give them a history of the Breakwater 
and an account of how it continues to fare. 
There is no country but England where the 
Government would not have come forward 





| our metropolis. 
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public use and professional information Me 
great a work by so distinguished an engin oI 
With us, a private purse must bear the aa 
laying before the public an authentic accou 
of one of its noblest monuments. To Sir Vole 
Rennie we owe it that we shall not now fe 
to refer to works in foreign tongues only fe 
authorities on breakwaters, moles and An 
One of the greatest and most successful ieee 
fully described ; a vast deal of valuable infor 
mation on the subject having been collected and 
here arranged in a useful, agreeable and accessible 
form. For three years the author has occupied 
the chair of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
by the suffrages of his brethren; and he now 
acknowledges the honour by contributing to 
the literature of their profession a work which 
will fill a worthy place in the library of the 
engineer—and be prized as a record of one of 
the great works which the industry and genius 
of our times are rapidly creating to distinguish 
this century of wonders. ‘ 
One of the most curious and valuable parts 
of this work consists of a series of outlines of the 
Breakwater taken at different stages of its pro- 
gress. For the most part the waves themactye 
have built up the Breakwater :—that is to say, 
they have been allowed to give it very much 
what form they pleased, the engineer doing 
little more than handing the materials for them 
to work upon in the place where he wanted the 
work done. This work, like Cherbourg, was 
chiefly executed with rough stone—arranged 
originally with an approximate intention of 
form. That form the waves modified to suit 
their own forces; and what form they indicated 
has been carefully watched, and its changes 
from time to time put on record. In these 
records Nature speaks; and there the engineer 
may learn his lesson. The various diagrams 
which trace the progress of the work under the 
action of the sea extend regularly over the first 
twelve years—and some come down to a recent 
period. Knowledge of this nature, however, is 
not to be conveyed in words; and we must 


| conclude by recommending the examination of 


the numerous and beautiful plates by which this 
handsome work is illustrated. 





A Treatise on Public Slaughter- Houses, consi- 
dered in Connexion with the Sanitary Question. 


By R. B. Grantham. Weale. 


| In this volume Mr. Grantham records the result 


of his examination of the abattoirs in Paris, 
and of the barbarous slaughter-houses—or cel- 
lars, as they may with propriety be called—in 
The publication is opportune ; 
for it will have the effect of calling attention to 


| a nuisance which the Sanitary Commission will 


be expected to abate. ‘The existence of the 


| huge Augean stables under the form of slaugh- 


tering dens which deform and disgrace London 
has long been a subject of complaint; but 
hitherto the City corporation has successfully 
resisted all attempts that have been made at 
improvement. 

Our ancestors, with a wisdom which has not 
descended to the present generation of City 
magnates, made it penal to slaughter cattle 
within the walls of the City; and the * right 
of market” charter granted to the Corporation 
by Charles the First empowered the City t 
hold the market in “that field called West 
Smithfield, in the suburbs of London.” With 
that obstinate adherence to all ancient ob- 
servances, good as well as bad, which cha- 
racterizes minds in arrear of the spirit of the 
age, the great cattle market of London iss 
held in Smithfield, although that locality has 
long ceased to be in the suburbs. There, m 4 
space of barely more than five acres, about 
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09,000 beasts are sold monthly: the returns for 


the year ending August yon! being gr 

and lambs, 23,356 calves, and 33,531 
sheep The monetary transactions are estimated 
Pe 000 0002. annually: — an amount which 
. “ at once the importance of the business at 
“¢ reat cattle market, The penning-up of 
re sot animals after having been driven 
through more than two miles of streets is 
fected under circumstances of revolting 
A. the animals, which have probably never 

iously known confinement, into the contracted 
pace allotted to them is most painful to witness. 

drovers ate furnished with stout sticks armed 
ith iron goads or ‘ prods.’ These are freely used in 
the flesi.y parts of the hind quarters of the animal, 
orthe drover strikes the hock of the beast with his 
sick. These, however, alone, would be insufficient 
to force the animal into the narrow space assigned to 
him in certain cases; the drover is therefore obliged 
tp have recourse to a refinement of cruelty which 
ractice has shown him to be more effectual. He 
girs the tail of the animal firmly, and gives it a 
darp twist by a turn of his wrist. A crack is usually 

| and the tortured beast rushes forward. One 
a more of the vertebra of the tail have been dis- 
located, and enabled the torturer to act upon the 
ginal cord. A portion only of the animals can be 
tied to the rails. Numbers, not finding space in this 

of the market, form their beasts into what are 
alled ‘ring droves, or ‘off droves.’ These are 
fumed by bringing the heads of twenty or twenty- 
fre animals together, so as to allow of the hinder 

of each being examined. To effect this, if pos- 
sible, a still greater amount of cruelty is exercised. 
The practice is for the drover to strike freely the 
head of the animal, or, according to the testimony 
of witnesses well acquainted with the practice of 
§mithfield, to give the ‘ beast a poke in the eye, for 
the drover is not particular to an inch.’ The animal, 
tp avoid the blows, attempts necessarily to change 
his position, turns in every possible direction, and 
the beating is continued without intermission until 
the poor beast has hit upon that point where he is 
required to stand. The sheep do not escape with 
les suffering. They are placed in pens, which are 
amanged, from want of space, in the most incon- 
venient manner. They are five to eight deep, the 
wees to the more remote being effected only by 
passing through those nearer to the road or avenue. 
It frequently happens that these are first filled, so 
that the sheep have to be forced through the inter- 
mediate pens already occupied. This is effected by 
fweing the animals, already too crowded, into a still 
les space, and then ‘ dogging’ the sheep through the 
laow passage thus formed. This dogging consists 
nthe trained dogs rushing, on a signal from the 
itover, over the backs of the hindmost sheep, and 
faring the ears, and eyes, and cheeks of the 
leaders,” ' 

It will easily be conceived that the inhuman 
«tors in these scenes are most demoralized :— 
indeed, it is a well-known fact that the language 
wed in Smithfield on these occasions is of the 
mst odious description. It would be well if 
te horrors attendant upon the Smithfield 
Market terminated with the sale of the animals 
tt that place,—but this is far from being the 
we, The wretched animals—irritated almost 
madness by the treatment they have ex- 
prenced and from having been kept, even 
tough the heat of a midsummer day, without 

or water—are driven, however infuriated, 
the last scene of their misery through 
trded streets to the slaughtcr-houses, gene- 
nly situated in the most inconvenient localities. 
The slaughter dens for sheep are generally, and 
aNewgate Market almost exclusively, in cel- 
is underneath the shops. The access to these 

Sty steps, over which a board is occasionally 

éd to act as an inclined plane for the animal 
slide down. More frequently a much more 
mmmary process, is had recourse to. The 
uimals are hurled into the cellars; where, 


g in the agonies of broken limbs or | 


easeaasaaa 





other injuries sustained by the fall, they lie | have been known to be killed in one week, and many 


awaiting their turn to be slaughtered. Mr. 
Grantham gives the following account of the 
principal slaughter-houses which he personally 
visited. — 


“In five slaughter-houses in Rose Street, New- 
gate Market, there are from 100 to 150 sheep 
killed every day, and from 5 to 10 bullocks in one 
of them; they are generally very confined, in back pre- 
mises, and in one case in the cellar, where the sheep 
are thrown down in the most cruel and barbarous 
manner head over heels. In Newgate Market, in 
thirteen slaughter-houses, there are about 600 sheep 
slaughtered every day, and in some as many as 50, 
60, 80, 100 to 110 bullocks per day. Some of the 
places are clean and well kept, but generally they 
are very confined, being either at the back of the 
shop, or under the stalls in the cellars, and in some 
cases the effluvium is very strong, as must necessarily 
be the case where between 50 and 100 have been 
recently slaughtered, and hung up in the small place 
while still reeking from the freshness of the partly 
warm state of the flesh. In Warwick Lane, where 
calves are principally slaughtered in four slaughter- 
houses, between 300 and 400 are killed daily, and 
about 50 sheep. In one of these also was witnessed 
the barbarous practice of throwing the sheep head- 
long down into the cellar, the same practice before 
mentioned as obtaining in Rose Street. Some of 
these houses in Warwick Lane are in a most filthy 
state, in confined places behind the stalls, or in cel- 
lars. In Court, Snow Hill, from 80 to 120 
bullocks are slaughtered in one day; 95 were counted 
as recently slaughtered and hanging up. Children 
run about in the alleys and passage ankle deep in 
the blood and filth. In West Smithfield there are 
from 40 to 50 bullocks per day slaughtered. In 
Red Lion Alley are the general slaughter-houses for 
that neighbourhood or Newgate Market, which are 
filthy in the extreme, and abounding with the most 
offensive smells. They kill in each from 35 to 40 
bullocks per day, and from 180 to 200 were seen at 
one time hanging up, steaming from their being 
recently slaughtered. The enormous quantity of 
offal which such a number must produce is carted 
away as quickly as possible. I next proceed to 
Leadenhall Market, where there are no bullocks 
slaughtered, but calves and pigs only. There are 
from 35 to 40 salesmen, who ail kill on an average 
from 300 to 400 sheep per week, and occasionally 
some of them slaughter as many as 200 per day. 
Calves and pigs are also killed here, the numbers 
varying considerably, according to the demand. 
The slaughter-houses are all under the market, or in 
cellars, and the cattle and sheep are thrown down in 
the most cruel manner. In High Street, Aldgate, in 
26 slaughter-houses, there were killing and killed 
about 600 bullocks, 700 sheep, and 80 calves, and 
some pigs, all nearly at the same time. When the 
locality was visited, most of the shops were crammed 
with beef, mutton and veal, and the slaughter-houses 
so full that they are obliged to be constantly carry- 
ing off the carcasses to make room to slaughter more. 
In one instance the bullocks and sheep are driven in 
front of the houses and stalls up narrow passages to 
the slaughter-houses, which are flowing in streams of 
blood and filth in all directions, and are most dis- 
gusting, and through which from 40 to 50 pigs are 
wandering and feeding upon all the offal and blood 
that they meet with. The stench from these slaughter- 
houses is almost overpowering, and foot-passengers 
are obliged to hold pocket-handkerchiefs to their 
noses while passing. This was observed in cool 
weather in September, but the nuisance is consider- 
ably increased during the heats of summer. There 
are several butchers in Spitalfields, whose shops do 
not exceed six feet by nine feet, where they slaughter 
sheep and sell retail at the same time. The leather 
and hide market is not less a nuisance; it is, indeed, 
worse than the slaughtering-places, the hides being 
subject to decomposition, the smell of which is almost 
overpowering. In Newport Market and its neigh- 
bourhood there are from forty to fifty butchers, 
together with slaughter-men and drovers. They 
kill upon an average from 300 to 400 bullocks 
weekly, from 500 to 700 sheep, according to cirecum- 


stances, and from 50 to 100 calves; the number of | 
the latter varies very much ; 1,000 to 1,100 sheep 


more bullocks than at the present time, as many 
are killed in the country, and are brought in by the 
railways. In this market there is a large building 


, erected for the purpose, in which several butchers 


slaughter. It is situated behind the market, and in 
Market Street is one of the entrances, There are, 
besides, several other private slaughter-houses, placed 
in a square piece of ground, and surrounded by a 
dense population, which is, generally speaking, in a 
most filthy and unhealthy state. The stalls are 
dark, confined, and deplorably dirty; some sheep. 
were being killed in them during our visit. In one 
of the principal slaughter-houses, from thirty to sixty 
bullocks were frequently seen at one time. In some 
of them they continue killing night and day without 
cessation. Clare Market, although smaller than 
others, is not less a nuisance. There are about 26 
butchers in and about it, who slaughter from 350 
to 400 sheep weekly in the market, or in the stalls 
behind them, and in cellars. There is one place 
only in which bullocks are slaughtered. The number 
killed is from 50 to 60 weekly, but considerably 
more in winter, amounting occasionally to 200. 
The number of calves is very uncertain. Near the 
market is a tripe-house, in which they boil and clean 
the tripes, feet, heads, &c. It is a most disgusting 
and offensive place, and in the centre of a dense 
population of the poorest description. In this 
market, apart from the more public part, is the 
place where the Jews slaughter their cattle, which, 
from being conducted according to a ceremony pre- 
scribed by the laws of their religion, is totally distinct, 
and great attention is paid to cleanliness.” 

It is difficult to credit the existence of these 
abominations,—so disgraceful to a population 
desiring to be regarded as civilized. Is it 
because a handful of men sit at the receipt of 
custom at the gates of this bestial charnel-house 
that the whole community is to be thus outraged? 
Smithfield Market is the property, and under 
the direction, of the Corporation of London. 
Hence arise offices, tolls, fees—and the diffi- 
culty of compensation. It is not our province 
to enter into this question. Mr. Grantham’s 
publication Incidly describes the system of 
abattoirs on the Continent,—contrasting their 
physical and moral advantages with the evils of 
slaughter-houses in this country. The author 
gives plans of such abattoirs as he conceives 
are best suited to the requirements of the me- 
tropolis. 





The Events of 1848, especially in their Relation 
to Great Britain. A Letter to the Marquess 
of Lansdowne. By R. Monckton Milnes, 
M.P. Ollivier.— The History of the Year 
1848. By W. K. Kelly. Bogue. 

Tue year just lapsed will cut out curious work 

for the Niebuhrs of a distanttime. Only alittle 

out of the aw‘ul whirl of events, we begin to 
look back upon their complex course with more 
wonder, if with less excitement, than when we 
met them in their hot haste from hour to hour. 
Mr. Kelly says rightly that a new era com- 
mences with 1848. What the characteristics 
of that new era may be it is not our province 
to inquire. The past and the present belong 
to us—chroniclers and commentators: prophecy 
we leave to the statists and the astrologers. 

But looking on all the material wreck of 1848, 

we may yet say generally that a great move- 

ment is never finally lost. Martyrs never die 
in vain. Spiritual reforms,—moral advances,— 
are seldom gained without material sacrifices. 

This is one of the conditions of human progress: 

and the exaltation of the popular mind, its im- 

pregnation with other than physical ideas, is a 

great fact which cannot fail to leave its traces long 

in history. Whatever may be the immediate 
issues still pending at all the principal points 
of contest—Paris, Pesth, Milan, Florence, Rome, 

Berlin, Vienna, and Frankfort,—the status quo 

ante of 1848 cannever berestored. The European 
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mind has been stirred to its profoundest depths ; 
experiments have been tried,—theories tested ; 
science, in many cases spurious and in others 
doubtful perhaps, but still science, has entered 
into the systems of legislation and government. 
The old maxims of power are in a measure set 
aside and repudiated, even by its possessors. 
The terms on which they hold it are changed. 
Ideas have come into the arena of government. 
The domain in human affairs long held sacred 
to tradition has been invaded and carried; and 
the actual wielders of authority have found 
themselves obliged to adopt some principle as 
the rule of their conduct,—in a word, to abandon 
the Historical right and content themselves with 
that of Reason. Nothing can obliterate this 
fact. Public principles—the doctrines of the 
good of all secured by equal rights and defended 


by equal duties—have passed out of the closet | 


of the thinker into the popular assembly, and 
obtained a full if not a final recognition. 

If these were the sole gains from the efferves- 
cence of 1848, history would have to look back 
upon it with respect. The truths which 1848 
has established are more important than any 
rights and liberties which it may have won. 
The latter may be resumed by the power of the 
sword; the former can never be dethroned by 
authority. They lie beyond the fortunes of war 
or the reach of despotism. 
documents in the minds of men,—in the archives 
of civilization. 

Yet, though the moral results of the Year of 
Revolutions are far more important than the 


material, these latter have been by no means | 


few or unimportant. To the compilers of the 
Almanach de Gotha the changes must have 
been bewildering. 
ing princes, ministers, and ambassadors have 
been the conspicuous Dramatis Personz of the 
ear. In the midst of complex diplomatic 
intrigues, flights, returns, reverses, and dis- 
guises that continually recall the incidents of the 
old Spanish comedy, one great political fact and 
precedent was established—that of the right of 
each nation to arrange its internal affairs with- 
out the dictation or intervention of foreigners. 
The mediations attempted have been things 
altogether different from the armed interferences 
of former days under “ heaven-inspired”’ minis- 
ters. — Mr. Monckton Milnes attributes the 
objection of Englishmen to meddle with Conti- 
nental affairs to ‘‘ pocket’’ considerations.— 
“The losses of Calais and Dunkirk, though be- 
lenging to the least honourable portions of our history, 
have not excited the regrets of one reflecting histo- 
rian; and Hanover, which Mr. Fox told us should 
be dear to us as Hampshire, recovered its integral 
independence without a sigh from an English bosom. 
Por, with us, foreign war has ever meant increased 
taxation; and, while some rare spoils distributed, sub 
hastd, have gratified the enduring soldier, and some 
additional territory has occasionally flattered the 
pride of the sovereign, no series of victories (and they 
have not been wanting) has ever repaid the original 
cost; and no Continental possession has, of itself, 
increased the wealth or secured the permanent in- 
terests of this country. It is only as pledges of the 
security of our commerce in all seas, as points of 
communication and places of succour, that any rea- 
sonable men desire England to hold dominion over 
‘an inch of continental Europe ; and we look for the 
justification of the exereise of British energy and 
valour in distant parts of the world, to the colonies 
in whose hands seems chiefly to rest the future des- 
tiny of mankind, and to the various races gradually 
ascending to a higher civilization by the maintenance 
of peace, a wiser jurisprudence, and a purer religion.” 
That there is some truth in all this is unques- 
tionable ; but we believe that the peace argu- 
ment has taken higher ground —that it is 
henceforth moral as well as monetary. 
The two works named at the head of this 
notice are among the earliest instalments of the 


They are the real | 


Sovereigns dethroned, fly- | 


historic library which is destined to grow out of 
the memorable year. There are a thousand 
episodes and adventures connected with it worth 
preserving—that is, if the world shall ever calm 
down again and find time to dwell upon the 
past. For the most part Mr. Milnes’s matter 
is of a kind not for our handling. We have 
not transferred any of Mr. Kelly’s chroniclings 
to our columns,—not because they do not tempt 
to extract, but because they treat of events 
familiar as yet to every mind. The time has 
not come for any man to write satisfactorily a 
History of 1848; but nearly all that can be 
done by industry, skill, and knowledge has 
been done by Mr. Kelly to render the sequence 
of the chain of revolutions intelligible to the 
general reader. To those who have not been 
}able to keep up with the progress of events 
his little book will be of great use; as by a 
few hours’ pleasant reading it places them on 
the level of the most advanced knowledge in 
respect of its subject. Even the assiduous 
reader of state papers, bulletins, and daily 
journals will find his advantage in looking over 
this orderly and connected view of the whole. 
Though written in haste, it is honourably free 
from blunders. We notice only a few. Mr. 





Kelly seldom indulges—in this work—in the 
luxury of expressing his own views of things; 
and this at present wise abstinence adds much 
| to its historical value. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 
| Harley Beckford. 3 vols——Here is yet another 
very hard bargain! calling itself a work of amuse- 
; ment, and tempting us, out of contradiction, to agree 
with the French lady who found the Dictionary | 
delicious reading “though the words were arranged 
so regularly in columns.” Yet excellent are the 
scene and epoch chosen by the novelist; while many 
of the characters belong to a class curiously little 
studied or described by our historiographers of En- 





| glish life, though rich in peculiarity. We have, here- 
tofore, remarked how strange it is that, whereas 
Roman-Catholicism has from time immemorial fur- | 
nished so large a portion of the Romancer’s stock in | 
trade—the world of Dissent has been left unvisited | 
just as if it were a 
—land where it was always afternoon,— 

shrouded in a misty rather than mysterious twilight 
through the sickly gloom of which no lineaments nor 
figures could be discerned nor voice could be re- | 
collected as differing from voice. Nothing of the 
kind is the case: a study or two have been given to 
the world which might have tempted those who are 
agonizing after novelty further to explore the vein. 
Crabbe—whose pathos is deep and whose humour is 
fine in proportion as the one is never obtruded and 
the other never exaggerated—frequently in his Tales 
indicated the singularities of the domain in question. 
There is a picture of a chapel-house up a yard in a 
country town, with conformable inhabitants, in the 
‘ Previsions of Lady Evelyn’ (a novel, by the author 
of ‘Two Old Men’s Tales,’ curiously overlooked at 
its time of appearing), to which we find ourselves per- 
petually recurring, as to some remembered Metzu, 
or Maas, ur De Hooghe, in a Flemish gallery, for the 
quaintness of its subject and the brightness of its 
colour. When we saw that the author of ‘ Harley 
Beckford’ was going to take us among the Ranters, 
we had hopes of something new:—as also, when we 
perceived that among other of his dramatis persone 
were those wretched and ill-starred political agitators 
who were inflamed and betrayed to their destruction 
by “Oliver the Spy.” But all these persons, with 
their fortunes and misfortunes, still remain without 
an advocate, a caricaturist, or a chronicler, so far as 
the author of ‘Harley Beckford’ is concerned. 
Perhaps they may be reserved for the truthful touch 
and powerful handling of the lady who wrote ‘ Mary 
Barton.’ From first to last we are kept in a per- 
petual scramble. The hero is in difficulties which 
are not very intelligible; constantly involved in con- 
tinuous chace of his enemies, or perpetually occu- 
pied in eavesdropping, or for ever menaced by 








assassination. We do not know who the heroine js— 


unless it be the Methodist good-wife, Mrs, Wii. 
for the Ranter preacher-ess assuredly cannot 
such honours,—and still less poor tawdry ain 
Alice Chapman. Thorough-going novel reade uke 
understand us when we say that ‘ Harley Beckine 
is a very feeble member of the tribe to which ¢ ~ 
Farmer of Inglewood Forest’ belongs; but tho 
going novel readers, as we observed not lon 
bid fair to vanish out of the land. Who al 
der ?— for 7 
The story of an Apple and a Bee 

is “great reading,” and ‘ Pinnock’s Arithmetic’ ey 
citing, when compared with the small and sta i 
ware in three volumes through the pages of which 
we have been of late compelled to toil, 

Near Home; or, the Countries of Europe described 
With Anecdotes and numerous Illustrations, By 
the Author of ‘ The Peep of Day.’-—A well arranged 
and well written book for children; compiled from 
the best writers on the various countries, and ful} 
of sound and useful information, pleasantly pa 
veyed for the most part in the homely monosyllabic 
Saxon which children learn from their mothers and 
nurses. But it has the fault common to polemic: 
it does not deal fairly with “papal” countries, We 
would not have our children grow up sectarian bigots: 
—otherwise this is just the kind of book that we should 
have liked to put into their hands. 

Thoughts and Opinions of a Statesman.—This, the 
fifteenth in order of the series of “Small Books 
on Great Subjects” published by Mr, Pickering, 
consists of excerpta selected from Wilhelm yon 
Humboldt's letters to his friend, the Frau von Stein, 
When these admirable letters first appeared in Ger. 
many we introduced them [ 4th. No. 1049] to the 
notice of our readers. Having said so much about 
their merits and beauties in that place, we need 
only add here that the extracts are chosen from 
the moral and instructive passages, and rendered 
into simple and graceful English. The principab 
fault of the book is its smallness; but the “ un-Teu- 
tonic” reader will not be unwilling to accept this 
instalment of the gratification which the perusal vill 
afford until he can obtain a larger. 

A Tour in the United States. By Archibald 
Prentice.—The record of a tour undertaken for the 
purposes of health and information in the summer of 
last year by a man well qualified to judge of the 
capacities, manners and prospects of the American 
people. Mr. Prentice was a member of the Council 
of the late “ League;” and he brings the subject of 


| free commerce prominently forward in these letters, 


—but not in a way to annoy even the most fastidious 
and anti-political reader. On all other points he is 
singularly free from prejudice, and gives his impres 
sions of men and things in a calm and dispassionate 
tone which at once entitles them to confidence. If 
we cannot assert that Mr. Prentice has added much 
to our knowledge of the country visited, we can say 
that he has added a pleasant gossiping book to our 
library of trans-atlantic travel. An hour or so could 
hardly be more amusingly spent than in following 
him from the “staid and aristocratic” festivities of 
Astor House in New York—now become not les 
famous in story than our own “ Clarendon”—to his 
anchorage in the Mersey, after a passage of just ten 
days :—which he reminds us, in conclusion, is just the 
length of his last sea-voyage, twenty years ago, from 
Glasgow to Liverpool. 

Orators of the American Revolution. By E. L 
Magoon.—The orators of the American Revolution— 
some of them really notable men in their day, and 
one or two likely to be long remembered for their 
exciting eloquence—deserved better treatment than 
they have received from the hands of Mr. Magoon. 
What offence can any of these respectable indiv- 
duals have been guilty of towards him, that he 
should bespatter them with such hyperbolical and 
unmeaning praise? A well-written book on Otis, 
Adams, Quincy, Patrick Henry, Emmet, Randolph, 
and others, with the striking parts of their biogr 
phies soberly narrated, brief extracts from their 
characteristic and important speeches, interspersed 
with contrasts and impartial criticism—would be 8 
real contribution to the historical library. ‘The work 
before us has no value whatever. Neither in is 
material nor in the fashion of its.workmanship do We 
find anything tocommend, We have rarely encour 
tered such a series of grandiose platitudes as the 
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os supply—even from the, in this respect, pro- 
see wate? of American authorship. Criticism would 
be wasted on them. 
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THE SOUL'S PASSING. 
It is ended !—allis over ! 
Lo, the weeping mourners come— 
Mother, father, friend and lover, 
To the death-encumbered room ; 
Lips are presséd to the blesséd 
ips that evermore are dumb. 


Take her faded hand in thine— 
Hand that no more answereth kindly ; 
See the eyes were wont to shine, 
Uttering love, now staring blindly ; 
Tender-hearted speech departed— 
Speech that echoed so divinely. 


Runs no more the circling river, 
Warming, brightening every part ; 

‘There it shumbereth cold for ever— 
No more merry leap and start, 

No more flushing cheeks to blushing— 
In its silent home the heart ! 


Hope not answer to your praying ! 
Cold, responseless lies she there. 

Death, that ever will be slaying 
Something gentle, something fair, 

Came with numbers soft as slumbers— 
She is with Him otherwhere ! 


“Mother ! yes, you scarce would chide her 
Had you seen the form he bore, 

‘Heard the words he spoke beside her, 
Tender as the look he wore, 

While he proved her how he loved her 
More than mother—ten times more ! 


Earthly father ! weep not o’er her ! 
To another Father’s breast, 

‘On the wings of love, he bore her— 
To the kingdom of the blest ; 

Where, no weeping eyelids keeping, 
Dwells she now in perfect rest. 


Friend! He was a friend that found her 
Amid’blessings poor and scant ; 

With a wicked world around her 
And within a heavenly want : 

And supplied her, Home to guide her, 
Wings for which the weary pant. 


Lover! yes, she loved thee dearly !— 


When she left thee, loved thee best ! 
Love she knew alone burns clearly 
In the bosoms of the blest : 
love she bore thee watches o'er thee— 
Is the angel in thy breast ! 


Mourners all! have done with weeping ! 
Twill tell you what He said, 

When he came and found her sleeping. 

ss On her heart his hand he laid :— 
Sleep is, Maiden, sorrow-laden, 
Peace dwells only with the dead. 





‘Wend with me across the river 
Seems so bitter—is so sweet !— 

On whose other shore for ever 
Happy holy spirits greet ; 

Grief all over, friend and lover 
In a sweet communion meet! 


“Ts it bitter, father, mother, 
Lover, friend to leave behind? 
All their blessed loves, and other, 
Come with me and thou shalt find,— 
Where thy spirit shall inherit 
Perfect love and perfect mind. 


“ Love that is to mortals given 
Struggles with imperfect will ; 

Love alone that homes in heaven 
Can its perfect self fulfill,— 

Where, possessing every blessing, 
Still it grows, and greatens still ! 


“See, I bring thee wings to bear thee 
To the blessed angel home ; 
Dear ones dead, for ever near thee, 
From thy side no more to roam: 
Love increaséd, wait thou blesséd 
Till the living loved ones come! 


**O’er the river!”—Lo! she faltered 
While he took her by the hand ; 
And her blessed face grew altered 
As she heard the sweet command.— 
Father! lover! all was over !— 
So she passed to Spirit Land! 
C. H. Hrrenres. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

WE have it in our power to announce that active 
measures are in progress to induce Parliament to 
offer a reward commensurate with the wealth and 
importance of this great country for the relief or 
discovery of Sir John Franklin and his companions. 

In doing this, England will only follow the 
example of other nations; the governments of which 
have offered rewards open to all the world for the 
succour of scientific exploring Expeditions. We may 
in particular mention the case of La Lilloise— 
already reported in this journal [No. 1061]; which 
was sent on a voyage of discovery to the coast of 
Greenland,—and for the relief of which after an 
absence of only three years a reward was offered by 
the French government. 

In the month of May next the Arctic Expedition 
will have been absent four years; and it is important 
to bear in mind, as we have already said, that unless 
relieved this year future exertions will in all human 
probability be of no avail. For with every possible 
care and contrivance, the provisions cannot be made 
to last longer than the close of the present summer; 
and we have authority for saying that no dependence 
is to be placed on the very few Arctic animals which 
are found in high latitudes for a supply of food. 

The expeditions under Ross and Richardson, and 
that under Kellett and Moore, though well calculated 
to achieve their object, are yet from physical causes 
so inadequate to the gigantic task of thoroughly 
exploring the Arctic seas, that unless other ships 
undertake the search many hundreds of miles of 
sea coast must be left unvisited. The greatest length 
of time during which the Arctic Ocean is sufficiently 
open for the navigation of heavy ships, is six weeks; 
—a period so brief as only to permit a very small 
tract to be explored. Till every inch of coast has 
been searched, it cannot be said that all has been 
done for the relief of our gallant countryman which 
might. 

It is manifest, therefore, that in order to make the 
Arctic summer thoroughly available, the number of 
exploring ships must be multiplied. This, it is pre- 
sumed, can be best effected by offering a very large 
reward. It may not be generally known that the 
United States possess a fleet of upwards of six hundred 
whalers,—whilst ours has dwindled down to about a 
score. The former are commanded by experienced 
men—ardent and adventurous; as a proof of which 
we may mention that one commander sailed his ship 
last year through Behring’s Straits .as far as Icy 
Cape in search of whales. 

Not to speak of other maritime countries, the 


| simple fact adduced of the large whaling fleet pos- 
| sessed by the United States is sufficient to make the 
| offer of a large reward of great moment: for it isnot 


unreasonable to assume that many of these vessels will 





be directed to the Arctic seas,—and it is worthy of 
note that the safety of each vessel will be increased 
by increasing their numbers. The desirableness of 
offering a national reward might be argued even on 
economical grounds; for should it be the means of 
finding the lost Expedition, the expense—which is 
most heavy—of keeping out the present searching 
Expedition another summer will be avoided. 

We might yet strengthen the argument in favour 
of this reward by alluding to the probable geogra- 
phical discoveries which the exploration of several 
ships in the Arctic Sea would probably develope :— 
but we take the nobler and more imperative ground 
of humanity.—We take this opportunity to record 
that Baron Brunow, the excellent representative of 
the Russian government in this country, is so deeply 
interested in the fate of the Arctic Expedition that 
he has prayed his government to send out exploring 
boat parties from the Asiatic side of Behring’s Straits; 
—which proposal will be carried into execution this 
summer. 





COPYRIGHT IN TRANSLATIONS. 

THE controversy now going on respecting the rival 
translations of a celebrated work [{Humboldt's 
‘Kosmos’] is one of so much importance to 
literature and science that you will perhaps allow 
a veteran translator en retraite to say a word on 
its merits. The matter at issue is no less than 
this:—shall we have the results of the intellectual 
efforts of other countries accurately laid before us 
or not? The eagerness to know and to possess 
all the best products of the mind of other countries 
is one of the most striking proofs of general progress; 
and, as in other cases, it has brought with it attend- 
ant, though not inseparable, evils, It is one of the 
most powerful antidotes to national prejudice and 
antipathy; it is one of the most powerful guarantees 
of peace. Translation is the grand medium of 
a common understanding and a common action 
among all people engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge or the production of works of art and 
science. One who has conceived the office of a 
translator in this spirit—-who has undertaken it with 
this feeling of its importance and responsibility——must 
see with deep regret a state of things which threatens 
to deprive the public of the services of persons qua- 
lified to execute so arduous a task as the faithful 
and intelligent rendering of the highest order of 
books must ever be. Luther says that he was some- 
times days in searching for a single word; and no 
one who has not approached the task of rendering 
some great work in an earnest and conscientious spirit 
can imagine the quantity of study, research, and re- 
flection required to interpret fully and fairly. Very 
frequently a long course of preliminary reading is 
necessary to qualify the interpreter for his office. 
And all this is to be at the service of the first comer ! 
Nay, even a translation confessedly far inferior to 
the first may extremely injure, if not destroy, its sale 
by mere cheapness,—a quality easily obtained when 
nothing is required in the translator but the power 
of varying the expression, however much for the 
worse. In this case it is difficult to say whether the 
author, the publisher, or the public is the most in- 
jured. For what writer competent to such a task— 
a task already supposing a complete subordination of 
the vanity of authorship to a sense of foreign supe- 
riority and to the desire of being useful—a task the 
most perfect performance of which does not bring, 
either in money or in fame, the reward of a fifth-rate 
novel or tour—what writer will devote to such a 
task thought, study, and perhaps talents equal to the 
attainment of fame and reward as an original writer, if 
in a few weeks from the publication of his laborious 
work another may take it as the groundwork of a 
so-called new translation, and finding all difficulties 
solved to his hand may by a few changes of phrase 
evade the charge of plagiarism,—may even by the 
correction of a few inevitable oversights or the adop- 
tion of a more felicitous word here and there get the 
credit of having improved on the work which he has 
plundered ? The labour of a translator is one of 
self-abnegation; it is not necessary to make it one of 
mortification. The one is voluntary, and has its own 
reward; the other is imposed, and will not be sub- 
mitted to by men who feel the importance and the 
dignity of their vocation. 

But even supposing translators to be found who 
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would consent to enter the field against such odds, 
where are we to find publishers ready to run the risk 
of publishing a first translation of an important 
work executed by the most competent hand they 
can command, and of course paid in proportion ? 
Accordingly, I hear that the most eminent book- 
sellers, those to whom the public are indebted for the 
most authentic and important translated works of 
our time, are beginning to declare that they will pub- 
lish no more translations. The whole domain of 
foreign literature and science will then either be 
abandoned—no one being willing to bear the cost 
and labour of a first translation of which others are 
to reap the advantage—or will fall into the hands of 
cheap translators for cheap publishers, and this under 
the pretext of a public benefit. In nine cases out of 
ten there will be no translation at all, because it is 
the existence of a translation executed at great cost 
and labour that enables the next-comer to issue his 
cheap one. A great deal has been, and still is, said 
and written by those who ought to know better to 
convince the public that it has but one interest—that 
of the purse. Public services of all kinds are to be 
tried by one standard only, that of cheapness; and 
even those who in buying a piece of calico repeat 
that “ quality is price,” seem to think that the highest 
moral qualities or intellectual faculties are to be had 
on the same terms with the lowest, or may be dis- 
pensed with altogether. May the generous spirit 
and good sense of the people of England do justice 
on this fallacy of envious mediocrity! Let them 
inquire into the results, both moral and economical, 
of the underpaying system ; and they will see what are 
commonly called public functionaries driven to eke 
out their slender gains by peculation, the receipt of 
bribes, and every kind of improbity,—and those who 
compete for the public favour or “ custom” resorting 
to every trick to evade the full performance of the 
implied contract between buyer and seller. True 
economy, for the body or the mind, in the house or 
in the state, does not consist in buying cheap things, 
but in buying only the best and rejecting the super- 
fluous and the useless. 

The remedy proposed is, I understand, a five 
years’ copyright to foreign authors;—who would 
then be able to treat with English publishers for an 
English edition of their works. Thus the author, 
the translator, and the publisher might reckon on 
compensation, or at least on a fair market. 

The objection to this is, the risk of granting a 
monopoly to bad translations. There is, no doubt, 
something in this,—but I think not much. The 
books of which the public is interested in having a 
faithful and authentic version are those of which a 
publisher may reasonably hope for a permanent sale, 
—histories, books of science, or first-rate works of 
Art: it is not, I think, very likely that for the sake 
of saving the price of a good translation a publisher 
would incur the almost certainty of losing his best 
source of profit—successive editions: not to mention 
the loss of reputation which such a misplaced eco- 
nomy would be sure to entail on him. 





MORAL STATISTICS. 

A very interesting series of maps has been recently 
submitted to the Statistical Society, by Mons. Guerry, 
author of the ‘ Statistique Morale de la France.’ 
These are maps of the counties of England and 
Wales, coloured somewhat after the mode adopted 
for geological purposes, the greater or lesser preva- 
lence of crime being indicated by varied depths of 
tint. The documents from which the results are 
obtained were also produced, consisting of tabular 
statements in some instances of not less than 100 
feet long. This is mentioned to show that mere pic- 
torial effect has not been sought, but that the maps 
are really the result of research, forming a consult- 
ing index of the comparative criminality of England 
and Wales, showing the order and degree of our 
relative moral condition, indicated in offences of the 
most frequent occurrence or of the gravest cha- 
racter;—in fact, an analytical condensation of all the 
official papers published under the able superinten- 
dence of Mr. Redgrave, of the Home Office, during 
a period of thirteen years, viz. 1833—1846. The 
following is the mode by which this is effected. For 
the mere purpose of comparison, the population is 
assumed to be ten thousand in each county. The 
average annual amount of crime under each legal 


head is then calculated in relation to the above. 
There are 52 counties, consequently each will have 
its proper numerical position in the scale of crime. 
The relative total amount of crime divided through- 
out the counties gives an average return, which 
(whatever it may otherwise be) is assumed to be 
1:000. Thus, although the actual proportion of 
crime to population be not given, the real compara- 
tive degree as between one county and another, or 
as one bears to the rest, is obtained. The result is a 
knowledge both of the aggregate tendencies towards 
crime and of its specific character in local and 
general distribution. Any one, indeed, familiar with 
Statistics need not be reminded that in tables such 
as these the figures are not to be taken at their exact 
numerical value, but as Indicators of conditional 
tendencies not to be too rigidly read as definitely 
expressing the exact moral condition of the popu- 
lation either as regards each specified crime or each 
particular county,—but as the denoters of this in 
counties viewed collectively or as aggregate returns 
of crime in analogous classification. The following 
table will more fully explain this.— 
Degrees of Criminality for England and Wales 
comparatively = 1-000. 





Kent. Monmouth. 





Offences. 





CRIMES AGAINST THE PERSON 
Murder as . 
Attempts to Murder 
Manslaughter .. ee 
Assaults (aggravated) 

CRIMES AGAINST PROPERTY 
Burglary .. 
Housebreaking 
Robbery a oe 
Larceny from the Person 
Larceny by Servants 
Larceny Simple.. ee 
Setting Fire—Arson oe 
Coining .. on a we 
Deer-stealing and assaulting ..| 33) *4& 39 








Thus, according to the above table, Kent in nu- 
merical criminal position stands with respect to other 
counties under ‘ Crimes against the Person’ the 24th 
—or 23 counties present higher returns under this 
head; whilst as regards Monmouth, marked No. 3. 
only two doso. This gives, therefore, the position 
of the two counties in the criminal scale. Now, as to 
the relation of ‘ Crime to Population,’ of which the 
above is the deduction. The base of the comparative 
scale is as stated—1°000, If this table be consulted 
under ‘ Murder,’ we find Kent comes the sixth in 
order of criminality; Monmouth is the eighteenth; 
and in relation of this ‘Crime to Population,’ Kent 
returns ‘578, Monmouth ‘171 above the average of 


Servants,’ Kent in the 52 counties stands the eighth, 
Monmouth the thirty-first; and in relation of this 
crime to population, Kent is 1-105 above the aver- 
age,—Monmouth, on the contrary, marked ‘580, is 
below this by “420. These are of course approximate 
values. The great utility of such tables is in their 
legislative use for moral ends. It is by studying the 
causes which develope the tendencies towards crime 
—under what special conditions it is favoured or re- 
tarded—that we can ascertain the remedy, and how 
far that remedy is in our power. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE noticed the sale in October last of a large collec- 
tion of letters, entirely autograph, addressed by Wil- 
liam the Third toCharles Henry of Lorraine, Prince of 
Vaudemont. The letters sold for an insignificant sum : 
and our readers will perhaps remember that we ex- 
pressed our regret at the time that the Trustees of the 
British Museum had not been alive to the importance 
of the sale. Our own remarks, we are happy to think, 
with the additional weight given to the character of 
William the Third by Mr. Macaulay’s History, have 
called attention to the subject; and ninety-seven of 





the original letters have since been purchased by the 


1000. Again, in that sad feature, ‘ Larceny by | 


—possibly more was paid for the broken series ae 
the entire series commanded at the time of sale, YW, 
are not to throw the blame of this unfortunate n | 7 
of a good opportunity on the Keeper of the Nise 
Sir Frederick Madden. The money under his ont H 
is too insignificant for securing one-twentieth patina 
of the real and rare curiosities which oceur for * 
Great sums are invariably asked from the Trusteesqf 
a national institution by every individual Willing 
obliged to sell; and the Trustees in this way are re 
quently compelled to refuse what they would be glad 
to purchase at a fair, and even more than an auction 
price.—Bodley’s neglecting to purchase the plays 
prose tracts, and broadsides of the period in which 
he lived costs the Bodleian every year a very heayy 
expenditure. What pence would have bought in 
Bodley’s days pounds cannot secure to the Bodleian 
now. We refer to this unfortunate omission on Bod. 
ley’s part that we may hint to the Trustees of oy 
national institution the wise course which is open to 
them of buying in advance. 

The daily papers report the death of Mr, Poy nder: 
whose name has been long familiar to the public for 
the exertions made by him in the Court of the Tndig 
House and elsewhere to procure the abolition of 
human sacrifices and of the other cruelties attending 
the worship of Juggernaut in our Indian Empire, ~ 

The Society of Antiquaries at their mecting op 
Thursday evening received a convincing proof of 
their President's desire to promote its welfare. Lor 
Mahon having announced that Mr. Stapleton’s con. 
tinued indisposition compelled him to vacate his 
office of Vice-President, nominated as his successor 
in the vice-president’s chair Mr. J. Payne Collier: g 
gentleman who, as our readers well know, has pur- 
sued the study of one important branch of ow 
national antiquities—that of our early poetry and 
drama—with a success that has procured for hima 
wide and well-merited reputation. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson sold on Saturday last 
some very curious books and rolls of royal household 
and wardrobe expenses of the time of the first three 
Edwards. A household roll of Edward the First 
sold for 9/. 9s,; a roll on vellum of necessaries fur- 
| nished to the wardrobe of Edward the First in 1277 
| for the same sum. A wardrobe account of neces 
| saries furnished to King Edward the First, his Queen 
and family, in the 6th and 7th years of his reign 
(A.D. 1277-78), a long roll of vellum, in excellent 
preservation, brought 152. This curious roll con- 
| tained the expenses consequent upon the treaty for 
| the intended marriage of the Princess Margaret, 
commonly called the Maid of Norway, with the 
eldest son of Edward the First. A wardrobe account 
of imprests for various years to the 35th of Edward 
| the First (a.p. 1306), kept by John de Sandale, con- 
taining the expenses of the army of the king 
| during the war in Gascony, also containing entries 
| charged upon the account of the great wardrobe, 
particularly relating to the expenses of Queen Mar- 
garet and her journey into various parts of France, 
| a long roll of vellum, closely written, sold for 12/. 5s. 

The account kept by William de Luda of jewels 
| purchased in the year 1284 for Edward the First 
and Queen Eleanor sold for 72. The roll of the 
household account of Edward Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Edward the Second, brought 14/. 14s. The 
household roll of Edward the Second in the second 
year of his reign sold for 12/.; and the househol 





, roll of the same sovereign in the eighteenth year 


of his reign for 15/.15s. The account of Robert 
Taunton, Keeper of the Great Wardrobe of Ed- 
ward the Third, for three-quarters of a year, from 
the 29th day of September 1332 to the 30th day of 
July in the same year,—several rolls of vellum,m 
fine preservation, sold for 102. 10s. The account of 
Baldwin Radyngton, Comptroller of the Great Warl- 
robe in the sixteenth of Richard the Second, a folio 
volume, written upon vellum, brought 30/. The 
account of Robert Rolleston, Keeper of the Great 
Wardrobe, thirteen Henry the Sixth (a.p. 1434), a 
folio volume, written upon vellum, brought 261. A 
deed, with part of the seal affixed, executed by 
Edward the Black Prince, July 13, 1388, granting 
to Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, the cus 
tody of the town of Southampton; also, on a sep& 
rate roll, a list of the barons, knights, and soldiers to 
whom the custody of the town of Southampton was 





British Museum! The sum given has not transpired : 


intrusted, under the before-named instrument, wit 
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f their wages and fees, brought 104. 
2 eccount Ore afraid, indicate Middle Hill and 
er than the British Museum. 


In reference to this sale, a correspondent writes to 

follows :—“ A sale of public records belonging 
ro Exchequer took place last week at Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson’s, which realized above 200/. 
of the fact that these documents were really public 
roperty there is no doubt in the world. They 
‘ually supply the blanks in the very series in 
ewe of the Rev. Joseph Hunter,—and for the 
~ ment of which a good many thousands of 

nds have been spent during the last twelve years. 
%, with one hand the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says over a large annual sum to preserve our records, 
of vith the other shuts his eyes to the fact of their 
being purloined and sold under his very nose. This 
shsurd system is suffered to go on, preseviting three 
or four instances every year; and all the while the 
Government halts at taking the only step to stop it, 
_zamely, the building of a general office into which 
al] the national records may be collected once and 

r ever.” We may mention that Mr. Monckton 
Milnes has muttered his annual little question on 
this subject,—and has received with his usual bland 
natience the usual put-off and promise to inquire 

the Home Secretary. 

Acorrespondent has favoured us with a paragraph 
yhich he heads with the startling title, ‘Completion 
of the Catalogue of the British Museum in 88 
volumes !"'—“ I have copied,” he says, “ from the 
Bibliographie de la France of the 17th inst. an 
mnouncement calculated to attract great attention, 
md to give the ‘Reading Gentlemen’ the fullest 
atisfaction. The task of your ‘Lover of Old 
Books’ is over :—‘ Brevipen’s’ ‘occupation’s gone.’ 
The hope deferred that hath made a nation’s heart 
sck is realized. The Museum Commission now 
siting may, so far as the Catalogue question is con- 
cemed, adjourn to the fiftieth century,—later if more 
eavenient. We dare look for many great things 
that have been despaired of after this. A Record 
(fice will now perhaps be built. We may have a 
new National Gallery. Men, too, may hope for the 
completion of the Nelson Column. The works of 
the ‘New Houses of Parliament’ may be finished : 
those, also, even of Alexandre Dumas and of 
¢.P. R. James may come to an end. The 
mnouncement is as follows: —‘ Nouvelle Litté- 
nire—On vient de mettre au jour le Catalogue de 
k Biblioth¢que du Musée Britannique a Londres. 
Dapres ee Catalogue qui se compose de — 88 
WLUMES GRAND IN FOLIO, cette riche et célébre 
Biblioth@que contient,’ &c.”—Perhaps our contradic¢- 
tin of this report may prevent foreign libraries from 
wplying, through foreign ministers, for copies. 


La rath 


to 


The proposed alterations in the Oxford Statutes 
were decided in convocation on Tuesday :—and many 
ofthe most important were negatived. We shall 
gre further information. 

Asociety entitled ‘‘ Corrispondenza Scientifica in 
Roma” has been recently established in the deserted 
tiyof the Pope. It published its first bulletin on 
the7th of March, which contains a résumé of science 
Southern Italy. A feature like this is pleasant to 
we in the present state of public affairs in that un- 
uhappy country. 

The Jewish Chronicle says that the city of Ham- 
bagh already begins to reap the fruit of the recent 
emancipation of the Jews. The late philanthropist 
Slomon Heine had, in memory of his deceased 
wm, left the sum of 100,000 marks banco, about 
1000, to the founding of an institution which 
would grant loans of 2,000 marks (about 1207.) to 
Jerish mechanics and young merchants, without 
terest; with the proviso, that so long only as the 
Jens of Hamburgh should labour under civil dis- 
iilities the charity should be confined to his co-reli- 
posts, As soon as the barrier of intolerance should 
removed, the benefits of the bequest were to be 
atended to Christians also. Since by the recent 
«tof Jewish emancipation Christians may partake 
of the said benefits, and the demand upon the funds 

| consequently greatly increased, Mr. Charles 
mys the son of the benevolent testator, has added 

#,000 marks banco of his own to the funds of the 
turitable institution. 


Acorespondent says:—“I do not know if you 


wii 





have heard of the discovery of a mountain in Eastern 
Africa, in 4° 8. of the line, the summit of which is 
covered with perpetual snow. This is just the spot 
where Dr. Bialloblotzky goes to look for the sources 
of the Nile; and there can be no doubt that he will 
there find the Mountains of the Moon,—‘ the snows 
of which are received into the lakes of the Nile,’ as 
Ptolemy so accurately describes.” 

The French newspaper La Presse contains a 
mention of a calculating machine, invented by MM. 
Maurel & Jayet, for whom it appears a subscription 
is raising in Paris to enable them to prosecute their 
invention. The Government is strongly called upon 
to take it up. Calculating machines are of two kinds : 
first, on the principle proposed by Mr. Babbage, in 
which the object is to conduct great and consecutive 
trains of calculation, and in which any one answer is 
but one of a series of such answers intended for tabu- 
lation: secondly, those which are meant to be taken 
up and laid down as one isolated question after 
another arises. Many machines of this second kind 
have been produced; but ad] have been held imprac- 
ticable, as we presume from none having found their 
way into use. But this is not asure test: for beyond 
all question the sliding rule would give most persons, 
with an hour or two of practice, a power of rough 
caleulation of which they do not dream at present; 
and yet there are but few who would know a 
sliding rule when they see it. We may perhaps 
have an opportunity of giving our readers further 
information on this invention. 

Some time since we announced the melancholy 
and premature death of the young French savant 
M. Hommaire de Hell. The Presse publishes a 
long fragment of a letter from him, dated from 
Teheran at the end of July last,—and giving an 
account of a journey made by him in the Mazan- 
deran. We translate the following passage for our 
readers.— 

“On quitting Belfarouche, our first station was Sari; 
which notwithstanding its unimportance is yet the capital 
of the Mazanderan. We encamped in a vast garden created 
by Shah Abbas. The whole country is covered with charm- 
ing constructions which testify to the partiality for it of 
that prince. All are, however, falling into ruins. It is 
impossible to visit Persia without being struck by the incre- 
dible indifference of the nation towards all that relates to 
the history of its Past.—Quitting Sari, we regained the sea 
coast for the purpose of visiting the ruins of Fehra-Abad. 
Here time and the devastations of man have had yet more 
deplorable effect. Palaces, mosques, caravanseries, seraglios, 
bazaars—all have nearly disappeared. Vegetation has pro- 
fited by decay. Enormous fig and pomenagrate trees have 
rooted themselves on the very summits of the cupolas which 
they have rent. The favourite abode of Shah Abbas must 
have been delicious, A calm, clear river, bordered by 
magnificent trees, flows at the very foot of the palace which 
was once the harem. Of all these ancient splendours there 
is no other modern representative than a mean village 
numbering scarcely fifty houses. Five hours’ journey from 
Fehra-Abad, on the first rise of the chain which bounds 
the vast plains of Mazanderan to the south, is Achver—an- 
other enchanting abode; to which Shah Abbas resorted to 
court forzetfulness of the cares of royalty by surrounding 
himself with all the resources of the voluptuous East. No- 
thing more delicious than this locality can be imagined. 
Here had been multiplied gardens, palaces, pavilions, 
canals, basins—all that could enhance the prodigality of 
Nature. The parterres are crossed by numerous canals 
which nourish a delicious freshness. The alleys are bor- 
dered by orange and pomegranate trees and by enormous 
eypresses. The kiosques offer in their architecture all that 
is most seductive in oriental fantasy—Why are all these 
marvellous creations on the very eve of disappearing? 
With a little care it would have been so easy for Persia to 
preserve the monuments which recal the memory of one of 
her greatest sovereigns.” 

The subterranean map of Paris commenced in 
1844 is, it is said, nearly completed. It will form 
an atlas of forty-five sheets—corresponding to a 
superficies of five hundred by three hundred metres. 
It will exhibit quarter by quarter all the labyrinthine 
sinuosities of the ancient quarries and catacombs 
over which Paris is built, with the corresponding 
edifices, squares, and streets above ground. The 
labours of the engineers in the execution of this 
work, have been, says the Journal des Débats, of the 
most tedious and delicate nature. This may be 
imagined when it is understood that every subter- 
ranean point has its corresponding exterior point, 
—and that a double calculation is necessary for the 
precise marshalling of objects without over the 
tortuous lines (empty or encumbered) within. The 
map has been co-ordinated on the supposition of 
two axes; one figuring a meridian passing by the 
Well of the Observatory—the other a line perpen- 
dicular to the first. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Britis 


Artists is OPEN daily, from Ten till Five. Admission, 1s; Cata- 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


logue, ls, 

BANVARD’S PANORAMA.—CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC 
—The following has appeared in several late American papers :— 
“ The public of London should be on their guard against a spurious 
copy of Banvard’s great painting of the Mississippi River which 
has been got up by a party of speculators, who have already sailed 
for Europe with the intention of palming it off on the British 
public as the original."—BANVARD’S ORIGINAL PAINTING 


is exhibiting at the Euyretian Hatt, PiccapiLxy, every Morning, 
at Half-past Two ; Evening, at Half-past Seven. —This is by far the 
largest picture ever executed by man, showing a country of over 
3,000 miles, extending from the Rocky Mountains to the city of 
issi . 28.; Gallery, ls. Doors 


New Orleans.—Admission, Lower Seats, 
open half an hour before commencing. 


GIGANTIC AMERICAN PANORAMA .—On and after Monda 
evening next will be exhibited at the GRAND AMERICAN HAL 
(late Miss Linwood’s, Leicester-square), Professor RISLEY’S 
stupendous MOVING PANORAMA of the GULF of MEXICO, 
FALLS of St. ANTHONY, and the MISSISSIPPI, painted by 
J. R. Smith, Esq., the celebrated American artist ; extending over 
four miles of canvas, and depicting nearly four thousand miles of 
American scenery, being the largest and most perfect movin 
painting in'the world.—Hours of exhibition: Morning, Half-pas' 
Two; Evening, Half-past Seven. Admission: Back Seats, 18. ; 
Reserved Seats, 28.; Stalls, 38, 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRO- 
MOTING THE FREE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART is 
NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, Hyde-park Corner, daily, from Nine 
until Dusk. Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue. 6d. 

BELL SMITH, Hon. Sec. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. —LECTURES 
explaining the ART of MAGIC, by Mr. Shaw, with Illustrations, 
changed every week, daily, at a Quarter to Four and every 
Evening at Nine. LECTURE on CHEMISTRY, daily, at a 
Quarter to Three o'clock. Dr. Bachhoffner’s ILLUSTRATIONS 
on ASTRONOMY, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at One 
o'clock. LECTURES on the VENTILATING of Mines. &. by 
means of the STEAM JET. A VIEW in the GOLD DISTRICT 
of CALIFORNIA is added to the New DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
New CHROMATROPE. MACHINERY and SLS ex- 
plained, &c. The Music is directed by Dr. Wallis.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Schools, Half-price. The New Catalogue, 1s. 








SOCIETIES 


GeoGRAPHICcAL.— March 12.—Papers read :—I. 
Prof. Paul Chaix, of Geneva, ‘On the Level of the 
Nile. 2. Dr. Gutzlaff ‘On Sefan.°—Clot Bey says 
that the level of the Nile at Cairo is 40 French feet 
above the Mediterranean; 287 feet at Syout; 357 at 
Thebes; and 563 at Assouan. According to Marmont, 
Duke of Ragusa, the fall of the river is 6 métres 
between Benisouef and Abou-Cirgé. Prof. Chaix 
thinks these statements exaggerated. The height of 
the river has, however, been very accurately measured 
by Lepére and Jacotin, during the flood of 1798, 
The observations made at Boulak under the direc- 
tion of M. Lambert, the head of the Polytechnic 
School, are not surpassed by those made at any other 
observatory, and Prof. Chaix informs us that they 
will shortly appear in French and Arabic. It is only 
by means of very careful and often-repeated experi- 
ments that we arrive at any certainty of level by 
barometric and thermometric measurements. Great 
discrepancies often exist, and are difficult to explain. 
In Capt. Lefroy’s measurements of heights in North 
America (vide Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, vol. xvi. part 2) we see that 
observations differ very much. For Lake Huron, 
between 521 and 572 feet; Lake Superior, from 560 
to 803 feet by barometric measurement, while by 
thermometric the height was only 457 to 496; Lake 
Winnepeg varied from 433 to 923; Lake Athabasca 
was 56, 105 and 789; while the Great Slave Lake 
varied from 184 to 607, and the Little Slave Lake 
from 1,696 to 2,008 feet. The observations made 
by Prof. Chaix were by no means so discrepant, 
The waters of the Nile are as remarkable for con- 
stancy of temperature as for coolness, pleasant taste, 
and wholesome qualities. According to Clot Bey, 
the river flows at the rate of two miles an hour during 
the dry season, and three miles during the floods. 
Linant Bey agrees pretty well with this; but the 
mass of water carried down during the flood is some- 
thing enormous,—and should the calculations made 
by Linant Bey, previous to his great undertaking of 
raising the waters at the head of the Delta be correct, 
it would require but fourteen hours to fill up the 
basin of the Lake of Geneva, having a surface of 545 
millions of square métres and an average depth of 80 
métres. There is, however, much reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the calculations above given.—After 
comparing the Rhone to the Nile, not much to the 
advantage of the former, another comparison is in- 
stituted between the Nile and the Neva. This latter 
river is 56 feet deep at St. Petersburg, and as broad 
as the Bosphorus; * still with a body of water 
amounting to 116,000 cubic métres in a second, it 
is 2,000 times less than the Nile, according to the 


* Vide Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. v., p- 3. 
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measurements of Linant Bey. The inferior level to 
wh'ch the low water sank in 1798-99 and 1800 was 
reg larly 3 cubits and 10 digits of the scale of the 
Nilométre at Rhéda. During the three years of the 
French occupation, the floods reached 17 cubits and 
10 digits, which implied an actual rise of 7°58, 6°85, 
and 7°96 métres for the three years. A rise of 8 
métres is considered as boding fine crops, 7 métres 
makes them indifferent, while a rise of 9 métres is con- 
sidered injurious to some places. French engineers 
find that the level of the soil does not rise more than 
126 millimetres in a century from the muddy deposits. 
Sir G. Wilkinson thinks that the soil has increased 
in 1,700 years but 9 feet near Elephantine; 7 feet at 
Thebes; 3 feet 10 inches at Heliopolis and Cairo; 
and very little indeed at Rosetta. This corroborates 
the idea of Volney that during historic time no great 
alteration had occurred in either the outline of 
coast, mouths of the river, or extent of the Delta. 
The banks of the river increase in height as you 
travel south. In January Prof. Chaix found them 10 
to 12 feet above the water, and beyond Thebes even 
25 to 30 feet. They are likewise higher than the 
Rat country, which at Syout is even 4 métres below 
the level of the banks. In Herodotus’s time a rise 
ef 15 to 16 cubits was necessary to water the land, 

which is equal to m. 7°8, or m. 9°2, reckoned according 
to the royal or the vulgar cubit. As these quantities 
are still found correct, they furnish us with another 
proof of the accuracy of the historian, and that but 
little change has taken place during the twenty-three 
centuries which have elapsed since Herodotus con- 
gg with the priests of Egypt upon the rise of the 

‘ile. 





Society or AntiQuaRiEs.—March 1.—H. Hallam, 
Esq. V.P. in the chair.—A letter was read from Mr. 
Bruce on the singular brass not long since given to 
fhe Society by H. W. Dimond, Esq., representing a 
man in armour with a crown on his left shoulder. 
Mr. Bruce contended that it was the figure of a 
yeoman of the crown; and he mentioned several 
other instances of brasses or paintings with a similar 
distinction. It is to be observed, however, that one 
or two of these were not what is heraldically termed 
yeomen of the crown, but servants of the king. 

Mr. B. Nightingale sent a drawing of a spiral 
bronze, once the ornament of the staff of an early 
ecclesiastic:—which Mr. J. Y. Akerman, in a paper 
on the subject, stated to be of date as early as the 
seventh or eighth century. 

A letter by Mr. T. Crofton Croker to the Pre- 
sident was read,—the main object of which was to 
establish that the ancient superstition regarding 
Mermaids was derived from the custom of the 
northern seamen, in very remote times, making their 
way to Ireland and Scotland in small hide-boats, in 
the middle of which they sat and paddled themselves 
through the waters. This custom, it was urged, 
accounted for the appearance of a human form and 
a fish’s tail, The notion did not seem to meet with 
much countenance in the room:—and one gentleman 
asserted that it was not new, and offered to produce 
at the next meeting the volume in which it was first 
broached. Mr. Croker entered a good deal into Irish 
antiquities; and strove to support the belicf that the 
relics of combs, &c. found at Kilmainham had some 
connexion with mermaids. There seemed more of 
fancy than of reason in his positions,—and his paper 
produced a corresponding impression. 

March 8.—J. P. Collier, Esq., in the chair—A 
paper was read ‘On the State of the English Navy 
in the middle of the Reign of Elizabeth, and on 
certain Retrenchments then made in the Depart- 
ment, which, while they saved the Public Money, 
rendered the Service more efficient.’ It consisted 
principally of a letter and report made by Sir J. 
Hawkins (the circumnavigator, and introducer of the 
slave-trade), to Lord Burghley, the Lord High 
Admiral, and Sir W. Mildmay, dated from Chatham, 
in March 1583; in which he entered in detail into 
the question how far an important saving might be 
made by uniting what were then called the ordinary 
and extraordinary services of the navy. The result 
was that at Chatham alone an annual saving of 
between 3,000/. and 4,000/. might be safely recom- 
mended; although Sir J. Hawkins admitted that in 
effecting this reform (more than 20,0007. of our 
present money) he had had to encounter all sorts of 





resistance from the officers of the dockyards. This 
change for the better was made five years before the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada,—when our Navy 
proved that it was not in a very inefficient condition. 
The original letter of Sir J. Hawkins was exhibited. 
—Some conversation took place on the question 
raised by Mr. T. C. Croker, last week, on the origin 
of the superstitious belief in mermaids. Mr. Windus 
established that some years ago he had broached the 
notion that the appearance of the ancient Norwegian 
boatmen in their canoes of hide had given rise to the 
fable; but he failed to show that Mr. Croker had 
derived his ideas on the subject from that source. 
Mr. Windus wished to make out a plagiarism; but, 
as the Chairman observed, it amounted only toa 
coincidence, 





Royat Institut1on.—March 2.—W. R. Hamil- 
ton, Esq. V.P., in the chair.—Prof. E. Forbes 
on the question ‘Have new Species of Organized 
Beings appeared since the Creation of Man?’ At 
intervals during the last six years Prof. E. Forbes 
has brought before the members of the Royal In- 
stitution various researches and inquiries illustra- 
tive of the mutual relations of the natural history 
sciences, and the necessity of taking geology in 
connexion with botany and zoology, when the causes 
of the phenomena of distribution of living beings 
in time and space were to be investigated. Having 
last year shown how there were good grounds for 
admitting analogous generic centres and provinces 
of life in time and space, he proposed in the present 
lecture to examine the hearing of the conclusions 
then come to upon the often agitated question which 
forms its subject. The great increase in the list of 
animals and plants known to naturalists now as com- 
pared with the number of species enumerated in 
former catalogues cannot be admitted as offering any 
solution of the difficulty,—for it has arisen not through 
the appearance of new forms, but through the better 
observance of old ones. Nor are any of the asserted 
cases of creation of animals by electricity, &c. ad- 
mitted by naturalists, since when closely examined 
into, the statements have not been found trustworthy 
—having been founded on self-deception and insuf- 
ficient knowledge on the part of the observers. Sir 
C. Lyell has suggested that by combining geological 
with zoological inquiries light might be thrown upon 
the relative dates of creation of man and inferior 
beings. The argument now adduced by the lecturer, 
he believes for the first time, is of such a nature. It 
is this :—-Regarding the human epoch as commencing 
at the termination of what are usually styled geo- 
logical periods, we should date the creation of man 
at no long interval in geological time after the close 
of the glacial epoch. Since that date certain geo- 
logical areas both of land and water have been formed, 
presenting such physical conditions as would entitle 
us to expect to find within their bounds one, or in 
some instances more than one, centre of creation or 
point of maximum of a zoological or botanical pro- 
vince. But a critical examination of the population 
of such post-Adamite areas shows that instead of ex- 
hibiting distinct foci of creation they have been in all 
instances peopled by colonization—i. e., by migration 
of species of animals from pre-existing and in every 
case pre-Adamite provinces. Among terrestrial areas 
the British Isles may serve as an example; among 
marine, the Baltic, Mediterranean, and Black Seas. 
The British Islands have been colonized from various 
centres of creation in (now) continental Europe; the 
Baltic Sea from the sea of the Celtic region, although 
it runs itself into the conditions of the boreal pro- 
vince; the Mediterranean as it now appears from the 
Fauna and Flora of the more ancient Lusitanian pro- 
vince. Supporting the same view, a map was exhi- 
bited showing the relation the centres of creation of 
Pulmoniferous mollusks in Europe bore to the geo- 
logical history of the area, and proving that the whole 
snail population of its northern and central extent, 
that great portion of it of newest and probably post- 
Adamite origin, has been derived from foci of creation 
seated in pre-Adamite lands. These remarkable 
facts induce the lecturer to maintain the improbability 
of post-Adamite creations. This view of the answer 
is supported by a more abstract and theoretical line 
of argument founded on the relation of man ‘with 
centres of creation in time. If the Faunas and Floras 
colonizing the new or post-Adamite areas were of 





simultaneous origin with man, then tho wate 
provinces in time would lead us to expect movies 
tions after his advent. For in such a ease Goats 
or centre of creative intensity might and most 
bably would be subsequent to man’s creation 
a critical examination of such portions of the assem, 
blages of plants and animals peopling the new 

as can most be depended on for throwing light 
their history in time induces us to regard them A 
as portions of post-Adamite, but as members of . 
mitted pre-Adamite, centres. This consideration 4 
clines us to believe that the last province in time = 
completed before the coming of man, and to main 
tain an hypothesis that man stands uni : 
and time, in himself equal to the sum of any pre-exis, 
ing centre of creation, or of all; an hypothesis con. 
sistent with man’s moral and social position in the 
world. 
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Screntiric Gossir.—We have been favoured by 
Mr. Hartnup with Simultaneous Readings of one ¢ 
the new Aneroid Barometers and the Standard Ban. 
meter of the Liverpool Observatory, with the errorsof 
the former deduced therefrom. Our space compel: 
us to abbreviate the table sent, but we have retained 
sufficient to exhibit fairly the differences. 
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From an inspection of columns 3, 4 and 5, it appears that 
the readings of the Aneroid are more in excess of the Stan 
dard in an elevated than ina low temperature, and that the 
variation from this cause equals about 0004 in. for one 
degree of Fahrenheit. It also appears that the readingsof 
the Aneroid are more in excess of the Standard with a high 
barometer than they are with a low barometer, and that 
the variation for one inch arising from this cause equals 
about 0°16 in. For the higher temperatures the Aneroid 
was placed in the heating apparatus employed at this 0+ 
servatory for testing chronometers. For the lower tempen- 
tures it was exposed to the open air. The barometer was 
higher on the 11th of February by 0°24 in. than on any pre 
vious occasion during the three years that a record has been 
kept at this Observatory. 

It was announced many months since that M 
Edmond Becquerel had discovered a process by which 
he was enabled to make photographic copies of 
coloured objects with distinct impressions of the 
colours on the body so copied. The Comptes Rendus 
of the 12th of February contains the report of MM. 
Biot, Chevreul, and Regnault on M. Becquerel’ 
memoir, entitled ‘On the Photo-chromatic Image of 
the Solar Spectrum.’ The prospect, however remote 
at present, of being able to copy Nature in all the 
truth of colour gives great interest to every expem 
ment which leads to an advance in this particular 
The main features of the new process are the follor 
ing.—The ordinary silver plate, well polished with 
English rouge or tripoli, is connected with the pos 
tive pole of a Bunsen’s battery of two series, an 
then plunged into a large vessel containing 
cubic inches of muriatic acid diluted with abot 
an equal quantity of water. In the same fluid 
placed a thin plate of platina, which — 
with the negative pole of the battery. This er 
is brought very rapidly a short distance from _ 
parallel to the other. Under these or 
plate assumes successively the colours of thin tims: 
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neil? 

ee. : ° ° 
ate 0 ony, 8 Teed to a green, becomes 
ond A light grey, then rose coloured, then 
vet, and at last —_ 4 ae ae - 

n as a lilac tint appears; the plate 
ag rapidly from the bath, plunged into dis- 
fled water, and being placed in an inclined position 

4 over a spirit lamp. The plates thus prepared 
may be preserved in the dark for a long time; and 
before they are used it is recommended to rub the 
sarface with — — — —,* a 

d the colours forme B - 
a fe spectral rays more lively. In diffused 
fight the surface of chloride of silver thus prepared 
becomes grey but if we project upon it a very pure 
and concentrated prismatic spectrum it receives at 
different rates impressions from all the visible lumi- 
nous rays in yoo per nis page at me ae 

- that very decided colours are obtained by the 
natn rays below the red and beyond the 
role. By warming the prepared plate some curious 

are produced; and if warmed on a stove to 
about 212° Fahr. M. Becquerel states that the most 
ect condition for imprinting the spectral colours 
is brought about. The time which the plate should 
be exposed to the solar spectrum varies with its in- 
tensity :—when very concentrated in a few minutesa 
fnely coloured impression is obtained. The photo- 
chromatic images of M. Becquerel may be preserved 
for a considerable time in the dark; but as yet no 
have been discovered by which they can be ren- 
inl permanent against the continued action of light. 
Admiring the zeal with which M. Edmond Becquerel 
has pursued his researches on this curious subject, 
ye must not forget that Sir John Herschel has long 
gnce succeeded in obtaining a coloured impression 
of the spectrum on paper prepared with a vegetable 
juice.—and that Mr. R. Hunt got a similar result 
with fluoride of silver. We may therefore reason- 
ably hope that eventually the pencil of the sun-beam 
villadd the charm of colour to the chemical pictures 
vhich it produces. 

There f no new thing under the sun. M. Stanis- 
aus Julien has discovered that the Chinese in the 
third century of our era were in possession of an 
amasthetic agent which they employed in the same 
manner as we use chloroform and ether for producing 
inensibility during surgical operations. A descrip- 
tio of this was discovered by M. Julien in a work 
preserved in the Biblioth®@que Nationale — called 
‘Kou-kin-i-tong,’ or a ‘General Collection of Ancient 
and Modern Medicines’—which appears to have been 
published in the 16th century. In a biographical 
notice of Hoa-tho—who flourished under the dynasty 
of Wei, between the years 220 and 230 of our era— 
itisstated that he gave to the sick a preparation of 
Chanore (Ma-yo), who in a few moments became as 
insensible as one plunged in drunkenness or deprived of 
life:—then, according to the case, he made incisions, 
amputations, and the like. After a certain number 
of days the patient found himself re-established with- 
out having experienced during the operation the slight- 
estpain. It appears from the biography of Han that 
this chanvre = prepared by ter aya distillation. 
There = be but little doubt that this anesthetic 
agent of the Chinese was the Indian hemp (Cannabis 
hdiea), which is taken even now by the Arabs to 
or an agreeable drunkenness. 

- Strauss-Durckheim has recently presented a 
memoir to the Academy of Sciences at Paris ‘On 
the Analogy between the Muscular Fibre and the 
Voltaic Pile,'—the nervous influence being regarded 
by him as bearing a remarkable resemblance in all 
its phenomena to the Voltaic current. This curious 
bit involved subject appears at length likely to be 
tought under the careful examination of competent 
investigators, 

The experiments of Matteucci on the physiological 
action of the electrical current appears to have led to 
‘series of researches by Mr. Alfred Smee which 
have resulted in some discoveries connected with the 
Voltaic mechanism of man that promise to be of the 
uost value in connexion with electro-therapeutics. 

. Smee, we believe, imagines that his experiments 
more that voltaic excitation commencing in the 
n, Communicates its influences through the nerves 
\o the extremities of the system. We shall have, 

wever, the means of judging of the value of the 
*wearches_as Mr, Smee has just published, under 





the title of * Elements of Electro- Biology,’ the extent 
to which his researches have led him towards the 
solution of these physico-physiological problems. 

M. Delesse, in a memoir *On the Magnetic Polarity 
of Minerals and Rocks,’ states that he finds all granites, 
porphyries, basalts and greenstones magnetic; and 
his conclusions on the magnetic polarity of crystals 
are curious. “ When a substance is magnetic, 
whether homogeneous or not, aggregated or disaggre- 


gated, crystallized or non-crystallized, we can impart | 


in all parts such pairs of poles as we will, and these 
poles can be inverted an indefinite number of times.” 
This is effected by suspending the body between the 
poles of a powerful electro-magnet; and he concludes, 
perhaps somewhat hastily, by stating that “the dis- 
tribution of the magnetic poles in a crystal is not in 
relation with its axes.’’ 

One source of error has constantly attended 
magnetic observations in the most perfectly con- 
structed observatories. The approach even of the 
observer has been sufficient to produce a disturb- 
ance in the magnetic bars. This error, however, no 
longer exists. Each magnetic bar is made to 
carry a little mirror, which reflects the light of a 
lamp upon a piece of photographic paper kept 
constantly moving behind an opaque plate having 
but one small vertical opening. On this for every 
minute of the twenty-four hours each vibration of 
the needle is faithfully recorded. The chemical 
radiations from an Argand lamp supply the observer's 
place; and at the same time as it records every change 
in the phenomenon of terrestrial magnetism it is 
made to mark the most delicate alternations in atmo- 
spheric pressure and to note every increase or dimi- 
nution of temperature. At Greenwich the magnets, 





the barometers, and the thermometers are all regis- | 


tered by actinic power: and MM. Faye and Gonjon 


at Paris, knowing the error of the human eye in | 
observations on a bright object, have substituted the | 


Daguerreotype plate for the purpose of ascertaining 
the actual diameter of the sun—and they propose 
to the observatories of Greenwich, Paris, Kenigs- 
berg and Pulkova to determine by a similar method 
the absolute time. 
longitude and marks the transit of a star—and the 
sun’s rays perform equally important offices to aid 
the natural philosopher in his delicate research for 
the truths which are as yet obscure. 


gas. The anhydrous nitric acid is presented in the 
form of colourless crystals of great brightness and 
clearness, having the form of six-sided prisms. A com- 
munication on this subject from M. Deville has been 
presented by M. Dumas to the French Academy of 
Sciences. 

M. Weidenbusch, an assistant in the laboratory of 
Prof. Rose, has discovered mercury in notable pro- 
portions in a copper ore of the Tyrol. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Geographical, half-past 8, p.m. ‘Remarks on Skyros,’ by 
Capt. T. Graves, R.N. 
Zoological, 9, P.M.—Scientific Business. 
nstitution of Civil Engineers, 8. 
Royal Institution, 3.—W Carpenter ‘On Palzeontology.’ 
Microscopical, 8. 
Ethnological, 8.—Gen. Miller ‘On the Inhabitants of the 
South Seas.’ 
Antiquaries, 8. 
Royal, half-past 8. 
Royal Institution, 3.—W. Gull ‘On Physiology of Digestion.’ 
Chemical, 8.—Anniversary. 
Roya! Institution, half-past 8.—Prof. Faraday ‘On Pliicker’s 
Repulsion of the Optic Axes of Crystals by the Magnetic 


oles. 
Royal Institution, 3.—Prof. Brande ‘On Chemical Philo- 
sophy.’ 





FINE ARTS 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 

Coming before the public so markedly, it behoved 
the Association to be particularly circumspect :— 
more especially as they must have been well aware 
that there were many who would make the most of 
their oversights and short-comings. Instead of this, 
they appear in some instances to have disregarded even 
ordinary discretion; there being some things in their 
Exhibition which are positively below zero and which 
it freezes all our sympathies with architecture to 
look at. We do not know whether each of their 
own members could claim the right of sending in 
whatever he pleased without exception being taken 


| 
| 


to it; but such would appear to have been the case— 
and if so, that right has been turned to great wrong. 
To presume too much upon indulgence for a first 
attempt is not the best way of bespeaking the oppor- 
tunity to make another. Besides which, it is a bad 
compliment to those who have greatly aided the 
Exhibition by the works which they have contributed 
to make them associate with artists who ought to pass 
a few years more in the nursery or school-room before 
“ coming out.” 

If, however, the Association thought it too delicate 
a matter to pretend to fix any standard as to qualifi- 
cation in point of merit, at least they might properly 
have made it a regulation that none but bond fide 
designs should be admitted,—the only exception 
being in favour of views interesting for either their 
treatment or their freshness of subject. Such a 
regulation would have spared us the hundredth 
apparition cf the Banquetting House at White 
hall. Of this there are here for the sake of 
variety two staring at us like a pair of Dromios.— 
We miss and desiderate an entire class of drawings 
which would certainly be in their proper sphere in 
what is professedly an architectural exhibition; 
namely, plans and sections—which, though hardly 
required in general, should in some cases be suffi- 
ciently interesting for exhibition. We should have 
liked, for instance, to be favoured with a sight of the 
section of Mr. Owen Jones's Design of a Villa for 
Mr. Alderman Moon (No. 56). The exterior partakes 
certainly of the nature of internal embellishment; 
the surface of the walls being covered with orna- 
mental pattern or damasking, which we hardly need 
observe is @/a Alhambra. The drawing being merely 
in outline, we are at a loss to understand how such 
flowering of the entire surface is intended to be pro- 
duced—whether by stencilling and colours, or by 
carving or stamping. Excepting for the peculiarity 
just noted, the less that is said of this subject the 
better; for Mr. Jones shows himself to be more of a 
pattern-designer than an architect. Therefore, we 
will only remark further that he does not at all 


| affect pyramidal composition; for the three divisions 


Electricity now determines the | 


of his front rise just like steps seen in profile one 
above the other. ‘This design is the only one contri- 
buted by Mr. Owen Jones; and among works sent 
in by professional gentlemen whose names are well 


| known to the public, and who though not belonging 

Anhydrous nitric acid, which has not hitherto | 
been procured by chemists, has at length been pre- | 
pared by M. Deville of Besancon by acting upon | 
perfectly dry nitrate of silver with very dry chlorine | 





| 


to the Association have shown their willingness to 
encourage and support its undertaking, it is almost 
the only one whick has not been exhibited at the 
Royal Academy—at least hung up in the Architec- 
ture Room there. Many things that have been 
nominally exhibited there might have been here 
shown for the first time: wherefore we should have 
been glad to find here Mr. Sang’s drawing of the 
new coffee-room at the Carlton Clubhouse; instead 
of which we get a second sight of Mr. W. J. Pap- 
worth’s entrance saloon adapted to the English 
climate, only altered in name—the same drawing 
(74) being now called a Design for a Library. Itis 
a more gaudily than tastefully decorated room, 
without either book-shelves or book-cases :—so much 
for regard to character! There are several other 
interiors; a class of subjects which, as they afford 
opportunity, might be expected to call forth some 
degree of inventive faculty, and more artistic ideas 
for the designing, embellishing and fitting-up of rooms 
than emanate from house-builders and decorators, 
paper-hangers and upholsterers. Instead of this, the 
subjects of the kind that here offer themselves to 
notice are so far from indicating aught of the pecu- 
liar talent required for that branch of design, at pre- 
sent treated quite empirically and abandoned to the 
tender mercies of the said class of practitioners, as 
rather to exceed some of the worst doings of those 
artistes in point of flashy, vulgar tawdriness. It is 
the fashion just now to talk a great deal about “ deco- 
rative art”; yet, although we have Schools of Design 
where it is professed to be taught “ upon principle,” 
decorative art seems to be at rather a low ebb. We 
get too many mere knicknackeries on the one hand 


|—and too many mere fragmentary compilations 


instead of artistic compositions on the other. Cer- 
tainly No. 91 does not say much for the taste that 
exists at head-quarters. That the Society of Arts 
should have bestowed their silver medal and a pre- 
mium of 20/. on such a stale and gimcrack design 
for a sideboard absolutely astonishes us,—-more espe- 
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cially as a very superior one was offered them: 
least, we presume such to have been the case, as 
No. 137—a design for the same purpose, by L. W. 
Collmann—has every appearance of having been 
produced as a competitor for the premium—it being 
upon the same scale and executed in the same 
manner as to the shading. Besides being in far 
better taste as to ornament, the latter bespeaks its 
purpose at once,—having that substantiality which 
a side-board ought to possess: whereas, the other is 
—as far as it is fit for anything—fitter for a drawing 
than a dining room. 

Several competition designs have been contributed: 
yet few recent ones,—they being nearly all for the 
Army and Navy Clubhouse. Some of them are by 
no means the best produced on that occasion; certainly 
did not at all recommend themselves for the purpose 
—the style adopted for them being Gothic. As they 
were sent, it would not have been amiss had some 
of their sections accompanied them; because those 
were not exhibited at Lichfield House,—and besides 
they would have conduced to variety of subject 
here. 

Of the members of the Association the very best 
doings show only as faint glimmerings and twinklings 
of design in comparison with the more matured 
powers and taste of such men as Allom and Lamb; 
both true artists, and evidently gifted with a true 
relish for their art. Indeed, such relish is itself a “gift” 
—a talent; not all-sufficient—still it is that without 
which nothing generous orgenial can beachieved in Art. 
As an instance of geniality of conception and treat- 
ment we may point to No. 18, d/mshouses, by E. B. 
Lamb; unaffectedly true to the sentiment of the 
subject, and imbued throughout with that spirit 
which your copyist—your worker by book and by 
rule—can never catch. 

We are writing rather than reporting, because we 
have little that it is pleasant to report. One of the 
things most creditable to the Association is No. 14, 
by Mr. Allom, jun. Being only a “ View”—viz., 
of Wollaton Hall, Notts—it says nothing as to his 
talent for design; but it shows considerable artistic 
power—and proves that for mastery of pencil the 
junior promises to rival the senior. We may 
also point out No. 50, Design for a Monumental 
Column, by Mr. Deane, one of the Secretaries, as show- 
ing decided improvement on the usual hackneyed 
idea for such things. The column is so proportioned 
as to show itself capable of standing alone; and has 
sufficient pose—being raised not on a mere pedestal 
but on an architectural basement. Another of the 
Association’s members has distinguished himself after 
a different fashion from the rest. Notwithstanding 
his activity in the good cause as far as talking and 
lecturing goes, Mr. Kerr exhibits not a single speci- 
men to enable us to judge of his talents for what he 
denominates “ Fine Art Architecture.” Mr. Kerr, 
it would seem, prefers theory to practice. 

Before we lay down our pen, we may observe that 
there are two subjects which claim notice on account 
of their accidentally competing with each other by 
Suggesting alterations of the same building,—viz., No. 
67, Design for Galleries or Arcade over the Roadway 
and Footpaths fronting the National Gallery, by Mr. 
G. A. Elliott—and No. 109, Idea for improving the 
Fagade of the National Gallery, by Mr.W. H. Leeds. 
The first of these is a very chimerical scheme, with 
improbability stamped legibly on the face of it. Itevades 
the difficulty of rendering the Gallery a more satis- 
factory piece of architecture; since it proposes to 
shut it out from view altogether—and in such a way 
that Trafalgar Square would not be at all benefitted 
by thealteration. Theother pointsout the way in which 
a considerable change for the better might be effected 
by a partial alteration of the fagade as it now stands so 
as to obtain an important and well-pronounced central 
mass standing boldly out from the rest, which would 
become retreating wings or an arriére-corps to it. 
Such new arrangement of the fagade is strictly 
motived by and grows out of the present one; so 
that if there is ever to be any alteration short of 
carte blanche for design by remodelling and rebuilding 
the whole of that side of the structure, No. 109 has 
in its favour feasibility. Another design by the 
same exhibitor contains an idea for a Victoria capital; 
which coming from the author of the Treatise on 
the Orders lately reviewed by us, exposes itself to 
the resentment of those who disapprove of Mr. Leeds’s 


at 





architectural liberalism, if not radicalism. They may | attainment, we feel for ourselves that 
easily object either that there is very little novelty in 
it, it being no more than a modification of the Greek 
voluted capital—or that itis a reprehensible deviation 
from, and presumptious and abortive attempt to im- 
prove upon, that. 

MR. PICKERSGILL’S PICTURE OF ‘THE BURIAL OF 

HAROLD.” 

For some time past a painful rumour has been 
circulating throughout the world of artists, very 
seriously impeaching the character of a distinguished 
member of their body. The alleged facts have been 
long in our possession—but we refused to give them 
currency, for obvious reasons. The charge is, that a 
picture now hanging in a place of public entertain- 
ment, the Wine Shades, in Leicester Square, is the 
original of Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s ‘ Burial of Harold’— 
the latter being borrowed from the former in plan and 
details. This picture was recently purchased by Mr. 
Smith, the proprietor of the Shades; and has been 
exhibited in his public room,—accompanied, as we 
understand, by some kind of statement which inferred 
a date old enough to lay on Mr. Pickersgill the charge 
of a most gross and impudent plagiarism. Many 
artists and others went down to see it—and there 
was no doubt whatever of the identity of the two 
designs. Now, our reasons for declining to give any | to our National Collection of Pictures. A portrait hy 
additional publicity to facts like these were many :— | been presented to the Gallery by Mr, Farrer, the 
but the first would have sufficed. The charge is oneof | well-known dealer; the original being the celebratai 
the gravest character—not to be whispered against an | engraver, William Woollett—one who in his bol 
artist of good repute except on ample proof. To this | and masterly touch has done singly more for th 
picture Mr. Pickersgill owes profit and honours. It | national reputation of his own art than a host ¢ 
was purchased by Government for the New Houses | pretty and elaborated performers since his day, The 
of Parliament,—and the alleged story of its origin | artist is represented in his working costume, weari 
involved a fraud upon the nation, Under all the | a cap similar to that known in the portrait of th 
circumstances, it was more likely that such a story | poet Thomson. He is seated, graver in hand, at; 
should be false than that it should be true; and in | table near which is seen the end of West's ‘Death 
any case Mr. Pickersgill, who had so much at | of Wolfe; and the head of the engraver as he hs 
stake, was entitled to the benefit of the first sup- | momentarily suspended his labour encounters the 
position until the last should be proved. — The | gaze of the spectator, and betrays an expression of 
Shades picture is as regards its execution the | strong natural intelligence and professional anxiety, 
merest daub,—and exhibits qualities on the part of the | He is evidently cogitating some means of mastering 
painter not likely to co-exist with such power of artistic | a technical difficulty. The picture is from the hand 
design as constitutes the excellence of Mr, Pickersgill’s | of Mr. G. Stewart, an American artist: in the ready 
picture. The conception of the former was the sole | and flippant execution of the West manner,—ye 
merit; and Mr, Pickersgill has elsewhere given proof | preserving all that individuality so essential to tm 
that he need not go “foraying” for his concep- | portraiture. It was formerly in the possession d 
tions. We remembered, too, that Mr. Pickersgill’s | Mr. Newington Hughes, a banker at Maidstone. I 
picture had been cheaply circulated by means of an | will, we believe, be placed on the walls of the Gal: 
engraving in a London periodical,—and was there- | lery in a few days. 
fore at the mercy of any dauber like the one who Through the columns of a contemporary some om 
has worked for the glory of the Wine Shades. The | has recommended that the front of what was lately 
canvas, too, had a suspicious look :—and forall these | Crockford’s Clubhouse—now undergoing the pr 
reasons we awaited the event—and regretted toseethat | cess of cleansing—should be improved by the add 
the affair was introduced a fortnight since to the public | tion of either a portico or a porch. In our opinion, 
by a contemporary journal. At the same time, we | the making any such addition would be worse than 
are of opinion that Mr. Pickersgill was not at liberty doing nothing; all that can be said in its favour being 
to treat a rumour like this with contempt. It may | that it would furnish a job for somebody. Neither 
be very hard that men of character should have to | its aspect nor the building itself is fitted for a por 
defend themselves against outrageous imputations, | tico; which, besides being always in shadow, could 
—but it is one of the occasional conditions of the | no more than a very commonplace four-columned 
social complication. No artist could afford to live | affair of the kind—that would show as a mere er 
under the breath of an accusation like this; and | crescence and cut up the front into comparative little 
Mr. Pickersgill’s silence after it was known to | ness. It is preposterous enough to put up porticoes 
have come to his ears would certainly have been | at first where there must be windows within them; 
accepted by many as a confirmation of the rumour. | to tack one on to a building already erected where 
Mr. Pickersgill has at length bestirred himself in the | it must darken existing windows would be a yé 
matter :—and the monster which was gathering shape | greater absurdity. Again, as to a mere entrance 
and substance under his silence at once melted away | porch on the ground fioor,—that could be only avey 
in his grasp. The result of his investigation into the | insignificant little feature, and would rather detract 
history of the Shades picture he has communicated | from than at all benefit the general appearance 0 
to us (with the documents in proof) as follows.— | the front. Something, however, might be done; for 
The canvas on which this piece of wine-room art is | were the ground floor and its windows, which are 
painted was bought some time since at Rawlings’s | now miserably bald, to receive, if not positive decom 
sale-rooms by a broker named Bishop, living in | tion, something like decent finish, the whole frost 
Broadwall, Stamford Street, Blackfriars,—with the | would be all the better for it, and look more of a pie 
portraits of two children then’ on it. Finding that ; than it now does. ? 
in that form it was not saleable, Mr. Bishop about Speaking of street architecture and decoration, ¥ 
eighteen months since commissioned an artist friend | commend to the notice of our readers a house t 
of his to paint over the children a copy of Mr. | Holborn, between Great Turnstile and Chancery 
Pickersgill’s ‘ Harold’ from a wood engraving in the | Lane, whose entire front has been daubed over with 
London Journal. This done, he sold it to a dealer ja blue that is anythitig but cerulean in its tint. . 
named Dorn living in the same neighbourhood :— } is a pity that among its numerous clauses the = 
from whose possession it came into that of its present | ing Act does not contain one to prohibit pu - 
owner, Mr. Smith of Leicester Square.—So much for | nuisances and offences of this description and to pre 
a charge fraught with such ruin to Mr. Pickersgill’s | vent our being overrun with blue bores. o 
reputation and prospects, that, now when the expla- At Messrs. Hering & Remington's we uae 
nation is given, and when it is seen how easy it was of | seen the Daguerrcoty pe portrait of General Sir Char 


we should 


been utterly unjustified in helping to circula 
an answer had been given—or refused, 


te it 

Fine-Art Gossip, — On Thursday night 
Select Committee of the House of Com . 
was appointed to inquire into the Constitys: 
and management of the School of Desi ate 
we informed our readers was likely to 
case a fortnight ago. The Committee seems 
chosen. It consists of Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
Clerk, Messrs. M. Milnes, Moffatt, Labouchere Ri 
Wakley, Milner Gibson (the mover), H, T. a 
Scholefield, and Kershaw. We are glad that th 
inquiry is limited to the questions of “ Constitution 
and Management.” If the constitution Were of 3 
business-like character the result would be ei 
success or an admission that it is unattainable, 
hope the inquiry will be kept clear of all that pe. 
sonality which too much infected the inquiries of t 
Special Committees in 1847. 

Among other artists who are to be employed m 
subjects from English History, by Mr. Peto,—as me. 
tioned by us last week,—we have since heard that My 
Horsley has received a commission. 

An addition that will interest all lovers of the Arts. 
that of engraving more especially—has just been mag 
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= vier. taken on the 14th of March, by Mr. 
J, Napie It represents the gallant officer in private 
aed in a chair after the most approved pose 
conventional portraiture. The air of the head is 
f thought, as if in deliberation on the prospects 
ise campaigns; but the whole complexion of 
of —. is wanting in that look of vivacity and 
” Peel ich is characteristic of the chieftain. To 
— roe the selection of the view of the General's 
— omy has not been the most favourable: a 
ren three-quarter, or nearly a profile, being 
pat would have better exhibited the fine and 
- jiar outlines of the original, as well as his martial 
Our objection to the present arrangement 
is, that personal peculiarity—so indispensable in a 
rait—has been made to yield to the customs of 
the portrait painter's throne and chair. 

The water-colour draw ing of the late Lord Auck- 
fand, by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, now on view in Bond 
Street, is obviously made up from a larger study :— 
and we think with no great advantage, from the 


iptroduction of a figure which has too quadrilateral 
and cramped an appearance —wanting more contrast 
in the position of the arms. This would have given 


amore liberal rendering of the physique of the 


original. 

The Stowe miniatures sold for what they were 
yorth; and the rarest in every respect—Lucy, Coun- 
tess of Bedford, by Hilliard—brought, as it deserved 
todo, the largest price, viz., 31. 10s, This celebrated 
hdy was commended in verse by Donne, Daniel, 
Drayton and Ben Jonson. There is a portrait of 
her at Woburn—in a richly-flowered dress—and an 
arly and rare engraving of her in an elaborate and 
costly costume. The dress in Hilliard’s miniature 
ws worthy of Queen Elizabeth. Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough (Old Sarah, when young), by Zincke, 
brought 22/. 11s, 6d. Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon 
(Queen Elizabeth's cousin), by Hilliard, from the 
lady Betty Germaine and Strawberry Hill Collec- 
tions, sold for 147. 3s. Gd. Mrs. Craggs, by Zincke, 
brought 132. 2s. 6d. Pope the poet (said to have 
been presented by the poet himself to Mrs. Knight), 
sid for 82. 15s.—and Madame de Maintenon, by 
Petitot (given to Mrs. Grenville by Lord Boling- 
boke’s second wife, the niece of Madame de Main- 
tenon), for 12. 5s. Hilliard himself, from the Straw- 
beny Hill sale, brought 5/. 12s, 6d. 

Nineteen finished pictures and eleven sketches in 
dil, by the late Tlenry Howard, R.A., were sold on 
faturday last, by Messrs. Christie & Manson. There 
ws little in the sale that would add to Mr. Howard's 
reputation. The highest-priced picture was ‘The 
Chaldean Shepherd observing the Stars'‘—which sold 
for 51/. 9s.‘ Hebe holding a Golden Tazza to the 
Bagle'—the best picture in the collection, with few 
f Mr. Howard’s faults and some of his rarer excel- 
leacies,—-brought 33/. 12s. 

A French paper states—we hope too confidently 
md broadly—that the friends of Art are profoundly 
gieved by the pillage and devastation directed by 
the Romans against the monuments, pictures and 
Satues which are the glory of the Eternal City. 
According to Le Pays, the republicans raise money 
by the sale to English and Russian merchants of the 
feat masterpieces of the human mind that have 
made Rome the seat of a wider worship and more 
ettended pilgrimage than her religious throne. 


—— 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—BY COMMAND. —The Sub- 
Smibers and the Public are respectfully informed the SECON D 
UNCERT will take place at the HA NOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, 
2 MONDAY EVENING, March 26th. Programme—Overture, 
F nh. Cherubini; Aria, Signor Mario; Sinfonia in p flat, 
v 4, Beethoven ; Aria, Signor Mario ; Overture, * Der Freyschutz,’ 
her; The Lyrics of Racine’s * Athalie,” Mendelssohn. The voice 
wel the Misses Williams, Mrs. Noble, Miss M. Williams, and 
torus. The Illustrative Verses will be recited (on this occasion 
~ by Mr. Bartley. Conductor, Mr. Costa. Single Ticket, 1l. 1s. ; 
z be obtained of Messrs. Addison, 210, gent-street. The 
trance for Subscribers and the Public will be in Hanover-street. 


SAORED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
CONDUCTOR,—Mr. COSTA. 
WreRIDAY next. March 20, will be performed Mendelssohn's 
ATHAT OF PRAISE? (Lobgesang) and Music to Racine’s 
ie LEE. Vocali Misses A. and M. Williams. 
d M key. e Orchestra will consist o! 
icket s.; Reserved Seats 


ers; at the Office of the Society, 


Masicseld 
Mr. B wley, 53, Charing Cross. 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon. See. 


No. 6, Exeter Hail, or 


Handel's * Mess 


‘kets for both Performances are now ready. 





ch, may be ‘had of the principal | 


MUSICAL UNION, 1s49.—WILLIS’S ROOMS, TUESDAY, 
March 27, at Half-past Three o’Clock. Quartett, © flat, Mozart ; 
Trio,c minor, Op. 66, Mendelssohn ; Quintett, c major, Beethoven. 
Executants, Sainton, Deloffre, Tolbecque, Hughes, and Piatti. 
Pianist, Herr Otto Goldschmidt, pupil of Mendelssohn. Members’ 
tickets have been sent to their respective residences, Single ad- 
missions, 10s. 6d. each ; to be had at Cramer & Co.’s, 201, RKegent- 
street. Members can introduce Visitors by payment at the Rooms. 

63, Welbeck-street. 7. ELLA, Director. 

THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

cI gar NATIONAL DE PARIS.— MOST POSITIVELY 
THE LAST FIVE NIGHTS !— FIRST APPEARANCE OF 
MR. SELIM BRIDGES.—MR. DEJEAN begs respectfully to 
state that the season of his unrivalled Equestrian Performances 

eipg red to c mee in the Cirque de Champs Elysées a 
Paris, on the first eveuing of Passion Week, he will give, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, no more than FIVE EVENING and TWO MORN- 
ING PERFORMANCES, which will be most positively the last 
five Evening and the last two Morning Performances; and that 
the close of the season in London will take place on Friday 
Evening, March 30th.—The celebrated Match of the Twenty-five 
Vaulters will be performed every night.—The Programme of each 
Performance will include the astonishing feats of that popular 

GES 





artist, MR. SELIM BRIDGES. 
he LAST TWO MORNING PERFORMANCES will take 
place on WEDNESDAY, the 28th, and FRIDAY, March svth. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Contining the present notice to a packet of music 
issued by a new publishing house, we begin with 
four or five agreeable movements for the pianoforte- 
player’s use,—Two Lieder ohne Worte, No. 2, by 
Emerik Székely; 4 Song without Words and a 
Studio, by Frederick Wm. Hird; and Three Baga- 
telles, by H. C. Banister, King’s Scholar of the 
Royal Academy of Music. Among these, we prefer 
Mr. Hind’s Studio and Mr. Banister’s first two Baga- 
telles as being less after a favourite pattern than the 
other pieces specified. All, however, will be found 
agreeable and attainable. We do not understand 
why M. Székely insists on such frequent crossing of 
the hands, save it be to ruffle the player’s com- 
posure—a poor ambition; and we are convinced that 
a King’s Scholar should put forth something more 
substantial than bagatelles if he would really in 
print prove himself worthy of his nomination. 

From the same source we have half-a-dozen vocal 
pieces. Tears, idle tears, to the delicious words from 
Tennyson’s ‘ Princess,’ and River that rollest, to 
3yron’s classical love-lyric, are by Mr. 8. Drury. In 
both songs we detect the presence of musical idea 
and poetical feeling rather than of scientific resource. 
They remind us of some of Mr. W. Linley’s 
settings of Shakspeare’s songs, in parts so beautiful* 
yet none of which can be called entirely satisfactory 
as a whole. The nature of the text is in part 
answerable for the slackness (not to say looseness) of 
construction on which we are commenting; but full- 
ness of imagery—and changes of mood, too,—are 
to be managed within the strictest limits by one 
who is a master, and who, not wandering along 
through the poem selected line by line, has ere he 
began to write conceived what idea and what form 
are most suitable,—certain that his skill will bear him 
through the adjustment of all details. Such training 
—severe in the first instance, that the hand may be 
afterwards unerringly free—is possibly wanting to 
Mr. Drury; but we shall look for his future appear- 
ances with some curiosity.—A Fairy Scene of Earth, 
by J. Hopkinson, reminds us (as we are in a mood 
of describing by parallels) of Knapton’s ‘There be 
none of Beauty’s daughters,’ one of our most 
graceful modern English songs. Like that composi- 
tion, it is more in the cavatina than in the ballad 
style; having an andantino introduction, to which 
follow two quicker verses;—the writer's purpose, 
too, has obviously been to keep closer to the meaning 
of his words than is customary with ballad writers, 
—The Voice of Air and Earth is a cheerful duett on 
Barry Cornwall's cheerful lyric; but in this (judging 
by the standard just indicated) there was no need of 
the patchy and episodical Tempo Moderato (p. 5).— 
Mr. Thomas’s O to bound o'er the bonnie blue Sea 
has in it a touch too much of that best worn of 
Italian airs ‘ Ti voglio ben assai..—The last song to 
be mentioned (and a citation of its name will suf- 
fice) is Lilian, by S. Moorat, Esq. 





Royat Acapemy Concerts.—The first concert of 
the present season exhibited further signs (or sounds) 
more loudly than ever bespeaking not so much want of 
proficiency in the pupils as want of system in the 
Directors. Coarse, clumsy playing, and singing the 
rule of which seems to be out of tune, are faults any- 





* We need but advert in substantiation of the above cha- 
racter to Linley’s setting of ‘Orpheus with his lute;’ the 


| opening and close of which are excellent—the middle part 


iah’ will be performed on Weduesday, April 4th. a failure, caused by the composer's over-ambitiousness and 
& , 


want of power to effect his own purposes. 





thing but referable to that academical discipline 
against which some complain as extinctive of “ the 
spark divine.” Mendelssohn's ‘ Lauda Sion’ was per- 
formed; and a Motett by a Signor Levi, of Venice, who 
is said to have come to this country with high musical 
introductionsasacomposer. Longing as we do for such 
an avatar, we were in proportion curious to make 
acquaintance with Signor Levi's essay. It must be 
hoped, for every one’s sake, that the parent was not 
present at the murder of his offspring. We de- 
precate the tone of comment prevalent among the 
audience,—who should have suspended their judg- 
ment on a work in such a flagrant state of de-compo- 
sition. Two new Ladies—Miss Taylor, a soprano, who 
sang Cherubini’s delicious ‘ Ave Maria,’ and Migs 
Laura Baxter, who gave Mendelssohn's *O, rest in 
the Lord’ sweetly, but far too slowly—made up the 
promise of this concert. Both ought to become good 
singers. 

Her Masesty’s Toeatre.—That which wasa tulip 
in “the Garden’? does not become a rose merely 
because it is transferred to “the Market.” Change of 
place will not transform Mdlle. Alboni from the admir- 
ably rich contralto with a flexible falsetto—which she 
is—into a soprano by herself capable of sustaining an 
opera—which she never will be. A twelvemonth 
ago [Ath. No. 1071] we adverted to the barriers by 
Nature interposed betwixt Mdlle. Alboni and prima 
donna-hood, apropos of this same ‘ Cenerentola’ in 
which she has “taken office” under Mr. Lumley. 
Therefore, since time has no more influence over 
truth than place over voice, we cannot join the 
optimists who now at last discovering what the Athe- 
neum has from the first pointed out—that Mdlle. 
Lind was limited in her Italian repertory — hail 
la valorosa contralto as the natural successor to her 
successes. May it prove so, since accomplished 
prime donne are scarce !—This year Mdlle. Alboni is 
in fine voice: her organ has recovered its power,— 
though its evenness must, and does, in some slight 
degree suffer by its extension. On Saturday last 
she was singing with her utmost geniality, care and 
finish—and no one can sing the grand songs of 
Rossini, which suit her voice, so charmingly as she. 
She was encored in all the encore-able passages of her 
part. She was received as enthusiastically as Mdlle, 
Lind used to be. She was well supported, too, by 
Signor Gardoni; who, we think, has gained both 
power and finish. Nevertheless, ‘La Cenerentola’ 
as given at Her Majesty's Theatre is a dreary and 
slovenly piece of business. Signor F. Lablache works 
hard as Don Magznifico. Signor Beletti makes some 
very good musical points as Dandini; but he has not 
an idea of the vulgar dash and enjoyment of the 
character which renders Tamburini’s personation of 
the scudiero so lively a contrast to the fatuity of the 
father and the fine feeling of The Prince. Green- 
room “rights prescriptive” (elderly nonsense for the 
most part by which drama is perpetually wronged) 
always do much to spoil ‘La Cenerentola.” The 
part of Clorinda is one of great musical importance,— 
being simply that of the leading voice in all concerted 
pieces; and therefore it ought to be undertaken by no 
less accomplished or powerful soprano than the 4dal- 
gisa or Donna Elvira or Jane Seymour of the corps. But 
if Mr. Lumley had a troupe (which he has not) includ- 
ing such a songstress, the Lady would probably decline 
the occupation which is traditionally handed over to 
a nobody to be spoilt. The Haymarket sisters were 
a pair so obtrusively bad, that when they did sing 
(which was about one bar in fourteen) the ear suf 
fered cruel torment, and their total silence was 
felt to be the better alternative of the two. The 
opera as a whole went as coarsely as possible. Mr. 
Balfe has a better orchestra under his command than 
last year: and failure in the execution of a work so 
hackneyed, slight and easy can be ascribable only to 
musical misconduct. Having sung three nights, 
Mdlle. Alboni is gone,—it is said, to return after 
Easter. This evening Madame Giuliani—who is 
Madame Julian van Gelder—and M. Bordas are to 
appear in ‘ Ernani.’ Under the best of circumstances 
the prospects of this theatre are not cheery; and the 
box-proprietors and subscribers, it is to be feared, will 
have too many opportunities of studying the results of 
the “ star system” as destructive of a working com- 
pany and an attractive repertory.—‘Le Diable a 
Quatre’ is the ballet; which includes Malle. Carlotta 
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Grisi, Mdlle. Rosati, Mdlle. Marie Taglioni, and 
Madame Petit Stephan. But there must be a new 
invention in this domain ere the public will again 
enter it with interest:—since here, too, last year’s 
neglect must this year be paid for with compound 
interest. 





Haymarket.—On Wednesday ‘ The Brigand’ was 
revived; Alessandro Massaroni being, as usual, sus- 
tained by Mr. Wallack. In this he was as excellent 
as ever. One of the most picturesque of melo- 
dramatic characters, it is also one of the effectively 
represented. The scenery was most elaborately 
compiled; Eastlake’s pictures of ‘An Italian Brigand 
Chief Reposing’ and of his ‘ Wife watching a Battle’ 
forming two of the tableaux. 

A new musical drama, entitled ‘The Trumpeter’s 
Wedding, followed. The plot turns on an old hinge, 
—the contentions between the Cavaliers and the 
Roundheads; but the chief interest rests with Titus 
Talboy,a trumpeter in the parliamentary regiment,— 
admirably represented by Mr. Keeley. He is made 
to exchange names with one Sir Charles Rivers (Miss 
P. Horton), who had previously assumed his for the 
sake of disguise while in the house of the Puritan 
Mayor of St. Alban’s, Master Gotobed Goodlamb 
(Mr. Bland),—where he lies concealed under the 
protection of Nelly, niece to the Mayor (Miss Rey- 
nolds). This lady and Miss Horton have some very 
pretty songs in the course of the piece,—and threw 
much life into the main dialogue. Mr. Keeley was 
exceedingly droll: first, loftily resenting the assump- 
tion of his name by another,—next, falling not only 
into the plot but almost into real love with Lady 
Mary Pringle (Mrs. Buckingham), the affianced of 
Sir Charles, for whom he has to affect a passion. 
The piece was thoroughly successful. 

Sapier’s Wetts.—On Wednesday, Shakspeare’s 
* Richard the Third’ as in part restored to the original 
text was reproduced. Originally revived while Mrs. 
Warmer was on these boards, that lady performed 
the arduous part of Margaret of Anjou. Our readers 
will doubtless recollect that in this version there are 
many omissions—some of them expedient. There 
were formerly also additions—passages from ‘ Henry 
VI.,’ which mutilated and virtually destroyed for 
stage purposes the work from which they had been 
taken. Those interpolations are now almost entirely 
withdrawn.—Desirous of presenting the poet’s intel- 
lectual monster rather than the mere carnal butcher 
of the stage, Mr. Phelps has divested his impersona- 
tion of much of the bluster and brute force of previous 
assumptions. But as mere negation is not of itself 
fulness, the actor should have substituted for these 
theatrical effects others of a higher kind. Not having 
done so, Mr. Phelps’s Richard is too much wanting 
in colour. It has, nevertheless, some highly credit- 
able points. The last two acts are vigorous :—but 
in these the conventional stage-tyrant re-appears. In 
the louder passages Mr. Phelps must be admonished 
of an error which is becoming habitual with him :— 
he literally bawls at times. The transition thus vio- 
lently effected from a train of level speaking to 
altitude of utterance is, we trust, not indicative of a 
decline of real energy in this hardworking and pains- 
taking actor. It is at any rate a trick unworthy of 
his previous reputation.— Queen Margaret of Anjou, 
as Shakspeare has drawn her, is not a vulgar cursing 
shrew—but a veritable prophetess. All the denun- 
ciations of her first scene are in her second proclaimed 
as having had true accomplishinent. She is nothing 
less than a majestic being endowed with something 
like supernatural powers. The elements that com- 
pose her are marvellously terrible. Miss Glyn’s 
success in the stern and heroic persons of the drama 
has been already remarkable. Her performance of 
Margaret of Anjou is distinguished by force, inspira- 
tion, and grandeur. Her large style of art and 
the well-studied dignity of her deportment gave to 
the vituperation. of the first scene a fearful sig- 
nificance. That “rag of honour, the detested 
Richard” quailed before her dilated and determined 
gaze. Mr. Phelps, it is true, became, suddenly im- 
perfect in his text, and had to repeat one of his 
speeches :—which somewhat marred the effect of the 
situation. In Margaret’s second and final scene the 
triumph of the Pythoness is completed. Rejoicing 
in the fulfilment of her vaticinations, she towers above 
other mortals; and when condescending to familiarity 





with them it is with shuddering dread that they tole- 
rate her presence. The manner in which this diffi- 
cult situation was realized by Miss Glyn was very 
fine. The part of the venerable Duchess of York 
was effectively played by Mrs. Marston; Miss Hud- 
dart was the Lady Anne ; and Miss Cooper enacted 
Queen Elizabeth with considerable pathos, Mr. 
Dickinson as Clarence was very successful in the 
recitation of the dream; and Mr. G. Bennett made 
an accomplished Buckingham. The tragedy was 
well mounted—and its success was indisputable. 


Marviepoxe. — Mr. Edward Stirling's play_of 
‘Mary Tudor’ was revived on Monday; the heroine 
being performed by Mrs. Mowatt. 


Otymric.—‘ Katherine and Petruchio,’ by Mrs. 
Stirling and Mr. Stuart, with ‘Charles the Twelfth’ 
and ‘Cousin Cherry,’ have been here during the 
week the leading performances. 


New Srranp.—This little theatre was opened on 
Monday for the legitimate drama, with ‘ Venice 
Preserved ;) in which Mr. Leigh Murray and a 
Mrs. Beverley new to the Lendon boards appeared 
as Jaffier and Belvidera. We will take an early 
opportunity of witnessing the performances. 





Mvusicat ano Dramatic Gosstp.—In place of 
further formal notice of ‘ Masaniello” as given at 
Covent Garden, a few remarks will suffice. The 
opera grows in favour with thé public; as mostly 
happens in the case of a success when curiosity has 
to occupy itself with many points of various interest. 
The singers could not be more perfect than they 
were, but they sing more easily and with lessanxiety : 
what is further noticeable, the encores have changed 
since the first night. All these results chronicled, 
we must point out that the splendour with which the 
work is produced cannot blind us to its slightness 
and insufficiency as a grand opera. Its choruses, 
melodies, dances are all piquant and effective; but 
even the solitary part which it contains—that of the 
tenor—is by its French air rendered only moderately 
tempting to a great vocalist; while the music for the 
principal soprano—“a walking lady in difficulties” 
—is at once peculiar, ambitious, and ineffective. 
The last is a fact too sparingly allowed for by boxes 
and stalls; who are apt to make a lady answerable 
for her réle, and thus foolishly assist in discourag- 
ing the tuneful tribe from doing good service to 
managers, which is by appearing in characters 
that suit the theatre as well as those which win the 
performer crowns and encores. But whatever may 
befall the co-operating artists, now is the time for 
M. Auber to come in person to England if he care 
in the least for the amount or nature of musical 
allegiance offered to him :—which, however, sore 
pencillers assure us he does not. For, besides the 
above successful presentment of ‘ Masaniello,’ his 
‘ Acteon’ and * Les Diamans’ have just been given 
at Mr. Mitchell's Opéra Comique (how charming 
would have been his ‘ Le Philtre’ at the St. James’s 
Theatre) ;— while Mdlle. Nau began her series of 
performances at the Princess*s Theatre on Monday last 
as “the Syren” in the fantastically-pretty opera with 
that name. Such a simultaneous and liberal out- 
pouring of dainty melody from one urn is not to be 
recollected since the days of Rossini’s Pasha-ship ! 

Millamant herself in her wooing days was a “ sim- 
plicity ‘oman” (as Sir Hugh Evans hath it) com- 
pared with Mdlle. Lind in managing her professional 
affairs. Yet Congreve’s heroine was as skilled in 
tiring her suitors as in attiring herself.— 

Do you lock yourself up from me (says Mirabel) to make 
my search more curious? Or is this pretty artifice con- 
trived to signify that here the chace must end and my 
pursuit be crowned, for you can fly no further? 

Mill. Vanity !—No! I'll fly and be followed to the last 
moment. * * * I expect you should solicit me as much as 
if I were wavering at the grate of a monastery with one foot 
over the threshhold; I'll be solicited to the very last, nay, 
and afterwards, 

Mir. What, after the last ? 

The world is even now, we suspect, very far from 
Mdlle. Lind’s “very last,”— not to speak of her 
“afterwards.” We lent no ear to the rumour an- 
nounced by more than one contemporary that Mr. 
Lumley was about, by law, to try his managerial rights 
with regard to the Lady, as Mr. Bunn had done before 
him. But the Morning Post now “takes up the 
wondrous tale,””—or, to speak by the card, states that 
the Manager jas prevented the songstress from 





singing her six nights at Exeter Hall a 
pelled her to appear in half-a-dozen concerts ; 
his theatre. These, the official announcement 
us, will consist of the music of ‘Il Flauto Mag; 
Weber’s ‘Oberon’ and ‘ Euryanthe,’ § 
‘Fernand Cortez’ and ‘La Vestale’ 

oven’s ‘ Fidelio.” — Contemporaneously with 
comes the advertisement that Malle. Lind wij ¢ 
at Exeter Hall ‘Let the bright Seraphim? and 
the soprano music in ‘ The Creation,’ on the Tueaday 
in Passion Week! Now, all these Movements hithe 
and thither—all these conflicting statements_g 
these “coy, reluctant” delays, only to be OverCon 
by compulsion, are the oldest devices of the Pope 
larity-trade, totally irreconcileable with a straish. 
forward policy, and thus unbefitting one who i 
sesses such a reputation for artlessness and beng. 
ficence as Mdlle. Lind. For the benefit of such 
artists as shine less eminently, give less trouble i 
making their engagements, and abide by them whe 
made—it is needful to protest against all such jp 
decisions as beneath the dignity of a Munificent 
woman, a great singer, and a good musician, 

Returning for a moment to the Strand, we may 
mention that the Sacred Harmonic Soci¢ ty will repeat 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lobgesang’ and perform his lyries tg 
the ‘ Athalie’ on the 30th instant;—also ‘The Me 
siah’ on the following Wednesday (in Passion Week), 
—Mr. Surman’s Society announces ‘ The Creatioy 
for the Monday. Harmony seems likely to becom 
almost as profitable as polemics—to Exeter Hall, 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s clever stringed Quintett wy 
performed at one of Mr. Dando’s Chamber Concery 
at Crosby Hall on Monday last. 

We have received another communication on th 
subject of Kerl’s Fugue and Handel's appropr 
—or Sir John Hawkins’s mistake (as may be) 
adverted to last week: to which we shall call atte, 
tion in a future number. 

So wide has been the circulation of Mrs. Arkwright 
published Songs in the world of amateur musician 
and so unmistakable was the amount of mother-talent 
(why not as well as mother-wit ?) disclosed in them, 
that her recent decease is not to be passed over with 
out a word of cordial regret and kindly appreciation, 
Born a Kemble, Mrs. Arkwright was a woman d 
many gifts and accomplishments,—who threw i 
her private music that genius of the family which hy 
shown itself so signally in other more publicly-notice 
able forms. Her singing was eagerly sought afte 
as something individual, fascinating and expressire; 
in its way and order comparable to the far-famel 
singing of the Irish Melodist. Though strangely 
little scientific cultivation is to be discerned in he 
ballads, the first ideas of them are often picturesqu 
and expressive,—suited to the very choice versewhid 
she always selected for music. Occasionally, Mn 
Arkwright was her own poctess; and, if we are not mis 
taken, one of her most expressive and highly-finishel 
songs (which may be mentioned as having been a 
favourite with Mendelssolin)—‘ I used to love tie 
winter cold’—was written to her own more beautifi 
words. 

The appearance of ‘ Le Prophéte’ in the Rue le 
pelletier is now announced for Easter Monday, 4 
mutiny would appear almost indispensable to the 
production of one of M. Meyerbeer’s French Opens 
In the case of ‘Les Huguenots’ the orchestra 
volted; this time, the corps de ballet has show 
symptoms of revolutionary insubordination, —t 
ladies and gentlemen of the “jupon court” being t 
cusant in the matter of a dance on skaits! 

In Manchester, Mr. G. H. Lewes has appeared 
second time in Shylock; and since our last notic 
we have been at pains to compare the report of the 
Manchester Guardian with that of the Manchester 
Examiner and Times. From both, we gather tht 
though Mr. Lewes had formed a good concepttt 
of the character, he was yet deficient in executio 
and physical power. In many respects he wou 
seem, on the reports mentioned, to have considerable 
aptitude for the stage. These, of course, are maties 
of developement,—and in time may all come right, sup 
posing the original power to exist. We remark, - 
that the management of the theatre has adverts 
the production of a drama by Mr. Lewes, ett 
‘The Noble Heart’—with himself in the hero. 





To Correspoxpeyts.—A Photographer—A- B—V- He 
J.D.—T. T.—C. M.—M. P.—received- 
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Ne 1117) —— 
od. demy 4to. with Marginal Notes, 
ust published. h ys ANS reenng the Ships of all kinds and 
jasrated ith gotoured F “lags, also 5 large Diagrams of Naval 
a id) ‘numerous Wood Engravings, price 2. 10s. half 


SHIP, its Origin and Progress; being a 
rile from its First Inven tion to the hotest Im- 
a complete Account of the Naval nts of 

+ forming dle Ages, and the } Modern Times, to ined close 

ts, the ® state of the Navies of all Nations, Episodes 
198; ine ae ping, Discoveries, Colonisation, and Commerce. 
pd Lines of tee ontainit meise Description of every kind 
yh an Ape) : ITZ, 


n & ie 


This day, pri y : 
RACTS FOR T ‘HE CHRIS T SIAN 'SE ASONS, 
Advent Sunday to the Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
vo of Tracts will, it is hoped, be found neither to fall 
This series va exceed the Teaghing of the Prayer Book; but, 
port of ~~ yurse of the Christian Year, will set forth in turn 
pag ben truths. of the Christian Church according to the 


ayores of John Heury Parker ; and 377, Strand, London. 


1. 16s. Vols. I. and IT. —_ cam with many 

Just published, .o ings 0 : nW ood and Cop) 
NHE CHU RCH. OF OU R. "F ATHERS: 

St. Osmund' 's ony for the Church of Salisbury. Froma 

= the Li y of that Cathedrs Ngee for the first 

: he Belief and Kitual 

e in En and before er the coming of the 

‘ormaus. By DANIEL ROCK, D.D., and Canon of the English 


London: C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 





SOWNSEND'S HRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
BIBLE. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. price 32. 6s. 
m We HOLY BIBLE, arranged in Historical and 
C Ord such Manner that the Books, Chap- 
Corenclegin ye connected History, in the very 


ay be rea 
ters, be. be, may Oe Oe With copious Notes, In- 


Words of the Authorized [zien 
al Reference: 
de and Pare Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D. 
Canon of —- Water’ , 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyar aterloo-place. 
** The OLp and New TesTAMENTs are sold 
paratelY ; and the Biste, without the Annotations, may be had, 
fp asingle V plume, price 10 48. 


UTLAND’S IL] 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF 

THE REFORM ~ ION. 

In 8vo. Pare 
SSAYS on SUBJECT ‘Ss "connected with the 
RM ATION ia ECLA ND. 
= » Rev. 8. R. MAITLAND, D.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Gometime Uiearian to oe late Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo-place ; 
(fwhom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 

The Dark Ages; Essays illustrating the Religion 
and Literature of ‘the ot th, 1th, llth, and 12th Centuries. 2nd 
edition. 128. 


i. — 
Jp 2 vols. 8vo. price 12. 18, ( to the Arch- 


de ted, 
ewes of ‘Canterbury and povaneg ‘de ard edition, revised and 


4 | TREATISE on the CHURCH of CHRIST. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 
Of Worcester College, Oxford. 

t,t The chief design of this Work is to supply some answer to 
fhe assertion so frequently made, that individuals are not bound 
to submit to any ecc tical authority whatever; or that if they 

we, they must, in consistency, accept Romanism with all its 
feimsand errors. —Prefuce, 
sags . Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
{whom may be had, by the same Autho or, 

Origines. Liturgice ; or, the Antiquities of the 

Tudish Ritual. 4th ction. 2 vols. 8vo. 188. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 


plain  g R ACTIC AL. “SE RMONS. 

By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. 

Grist Church, Oxford; Rector of Patching, and Vicar of West 
tration sometime Chaplain to the British Embassy, 
pen 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Cpapeers. and Waterloo-place. 
of ha may be had, by the same Author, 


The Teaching of the Pray er Book. In 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HENGSTENBERG ON THE —— BY THE 
REV. T. K. ARNOL 








In one volume 8yo. (c ning 700 closely- a hie y price 188, 
HE CHRISTOLOGY of the OLD TESTA- 


MENT, yoy rh it on the Rt PRE- 
DICTIONS of the PROPHET 
STENBERG. 


i of Dr. Reuel Reith 
ERCHEVER ARNOLD, 
r of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Riambviage. 
__hivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, WITH GIRDLESTONE’S 
COMMENTARY 
In 6 large vols. Svo, price 5u. 88. in cloth, gilt lettered, 
HE HOLY BIBLE, contai ning the OLD and 
4 NEW TESTAMENTS; with a COMMENTARY arranged 
@Suort Lectures for the Daily Use of Fa 
By the Rev, CHARL LES GIRDLES 
The Rector of A derley, Cheshire. 
ap srrangement of — Lecture has been adapted tothe purpose 
amily Keading, bu osition will be found equally 
ng at one planatory and prac- 
combining the ult of much research into the labours 
) With the advantage of an uniform and consistent inter- 
Retation of the whole Bible, by the ne Expositor. 
Rivingtons, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
4 e New Testament may be had separately, in 2 
mi tre en Jee. ; orany of the Parts of the Work, to complete 








rice 43. 6d. 


ric ne tl y half-bound, (with Woodcuts,) 
COPPAGER'S MONTHLY VISITOR, 
for the Year 1843, 


“Now rea teady, pri 
i ie 
This W Frork is continued in Numbers, price 4d. each, and forms a 
hn Berle yus Instr oan’ and Domestic Economy, suited to 
ome ding, the = al Library, or the Servants’ Hall. Its 
tea ts include Scriptur: Exp sitic mn, Instructive Tales, Hints 
dati moe So Agriculture, and s! hort Extracts from the best 
hea zee former Volumes are sold separately, and are in- 
Mating Che ¢ List of Books recommended by the Socie!y for Pro- 
me hristian Knowledge. 
Mugtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud Waterloo-place. 





ap. Svo, . pric ve 1s. 4d 
FOR PASSION. ‘OR HOLY WEEK. Part 
VI. of the Tracts for the Christian Seasons, containing, 2 
Tract for each day from Palm Sunday to Easter Day, with s 
able Devotions, and a Gospel Harmony of the Closing Dare ‘of 
Christ's Ministry on Earth, is now ready. 
ee John Henry Pp: ‘arker ; poe 377, Strand London. 


day is published, in 4 thick volumes, 8vo. price 2/. 88. 


pur SERMONS of the REV. ANTHONY 

FARINDON, B.D., Divinity Reader of His Majesty 
Chapel Royal, W indsor : ‘Preached principally in the Parish- 
Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Milk-street, pane. To which is 
pretixed the Life of the Author, by the Rev. THOMAS JACKSON, 
8.T.P., Author of the ‘ Life of John Goodwin, &c. W ith Copious 
Indices, and a Translation of all the Greek and Latin Quotations. 

London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


OPERAS AS PIANO SOLOS 2s. EACH. 
MASANIELLO, (just published). —La Dame 


Blanche, new editions of *Sonnambula,’ ‘La Figlia, 
* Figaro, * Barbiére,’ * Lucrezia,’* Roberto,’ * Crown owe gpm an 
20 oth ers, 28, each opera. Also, * Lucia,’ in 98-9, 2a. and ‘ Les 
Iluguenots,’ in 96-7, 28. each. Post free, 30 stam pe. “all in THE 
PIANISTA. 
“ Full music size, sae printed in a style fit for the pianoforte of 
raid, 








any nobleman.”— He: 
_ Pianista Office, 67, Paternoster-row. 
JACOB ABBOTT'S NEW SERIES OF HISTORIES FOR 
YOUTH. 


THE HISTORY OF MARY QUEEN OF 


SCOTS. In fancy cloth, — 58. (now ready). 


The History of Hannibal the Carthaginian, (On 

April 15). 

London : Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK. 


ETTERS TO A MAN OF THE WORLD 
4 DISPOSED TO ae = E. sranaiated from the French 
of M. LE BOYS DEs 8. New Edition, revised by the 
Rey. G. BUSH, .- th lettered 
a ines AssAge, FP leet street. 


> 1170 
(THE P ICT U RE COL LECTOR’ S MANU JAL, 
adapted to the Professional Man and i Amateur; being 
A DICTIONARY OF PAIN 
containing Fifteen neous oe. Nemes thar! in any other work; 


ith 

aa ALPHABETIC AL “ARR. ANGE MENT OF THE 

enone IMITATORS, AND COPYISTS 

of the various Masters ; and a 

Cc LASSIFIC ATION OF SUBJECTS 
showing the names of those who painted in the 
ments of Art, thus affording, in all uncertain ca u 
which the judgment may be guided, the op inior n streng honed, and 
the doubt Wag By JAME . . HOBLBE 

& 





eral depart- 


. Boone, 29, ¥ Bond-stre a London. 





st N ub lished. 
PRE E INUNDA' i ION ) A Newfoundlan: d Dog 
surrounded by the advencing wat _ of & nundation. 
From the original Picture by C.F. Kt . Esa. ” Ener »ved in 
the highest style of Mezzotint, by ’. W. Davey. Dimens sicns, 
exclusive of mz urgin, 24 in. by 3lin. Artist’s Pr 0 ofS, 8l. 8a.; Proofs 
before Letters, 61. 6s.; Le tlered P woofs, * 4s. ; Prints, £0. § 
London: Ackermann & ¢ Str by f Poke ntment. = Her 
Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. ? rince ndlibe rt, H.R... the Duchess 
of Kent, and the —_ Family. 








nd its Vicinity, from the eo 16-45 be es —< usive, with 
This Work comprises a List of upwards of 2,500 Tokens, and 
Signs, &c. &c.; with an Introduc tory eee of the Causes which 
Guinea—to Non-Subscribers, isa. The panoety tion List is closed. 
John Russell Smith, 4, “Ol 1 Compton- street. 
ii a brief = eatise on their Qualities and Effects when em- 
Londen : Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Winsor & Newton; and 
coe coloured frontispiece to each yolume, 
HINA 
from the OPIU) ADE; with aG 
On the xe April will be pub lished, Vol. I. 6s. 6d. cloth lettercd, 
5 2ORGE W. JOHNSON, Esq. Editor of 
* The ¢ — ne *s Almanack.” &c, 
volume will be found a large body of information on the aan €- 
ing, the Apiarian’s Calendar for Mana agenicut of Bees, &c. 
A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE RESTORED 
SMOLD, LEICESTER- 
Wood Engra 
the superintendence of A. We_sy P UGIN, 


W vol. 8vo, 

TT ADESMEN’S TOKEN 8, current in London 
8 Plates of curious examples. JOHN Y¥¢ AKEKMAN, 
Fellow and 8 tary of the Soc: iety af Autiquar 
contains occasional Illustrative Topographical and Antiquarian 
Notes on Persons, Places, Streets, Uld Tavern and Coffee-liouse 
led to the adoption of such a Currenc 

he Work is now ready for delivery to Subscribers at Halfa- 
A very small impression has been eran off. 
A few copies in 4to, at One Guine 
e This day is published, price 6s, 7th edition, s 
AND-BOOK of WATER COLOURS; being 
ployed in Paintir 

By WILLIAM W INSOR and HENRY CHARLES NEWTON. 
David Bogue. 

In the press, and will shortly be published, in 2 vols, 8vo. with 

and the CHINESE; their Religion, 

/ Character, Customs, and Manufact ures; the Evils 2 n 

M TR us 

Moral, Political, and Commercial Inter e with the Country. 

London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-cc r, and 147, Strand. 
THE ¢ OTTAGE GARDENER; or, Amateur 
“s Guide to Out-door Garé dening and Spade Cul- 
tivation. 

This work addresses itself to all who cultivate their own ground 
with their own hands, whether as am ateurs or for profit. n this 
ment of the Pruit, Kitchen, and Flower Garden, and on Green- 
house and Window jardening ; a!so Articles on Allotment Farm- 

London: Wm. Or . Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 
In impe Tata price One Guinea, 
PARISH CHURCH OF 
QT. MARY, WYMES 
SHIRE; e nt:ining 4 Views in Tinted Lith 
Illustrative of the recent res 
edifice under 
Architect. 


London: George Tell, 196, Fleet- 
SINDE AND Plana 
With several Ilustratior clot 
DIARY of a MARC ii’ through SIN (DE and 
AFFGHANIST AN with the Erospe wns nder the col ag hes 
Genere ag? Ww ITT, &c., during the Cs ign 
Rev. J. sLEN, of Ma .gdalen dia 
to the Hon: E ast India C mpany ’s 
London: J. Hatchard & & 
sellers. 


¢ By 
Chaplain 
: 1 ail Book- 





EXTRA, 
l 


SLATER'’S SHILLING SERIES, 

Super-royal 32mo. neatly and substantially bound in cloth gilt. 
On the 3ist of March will be published, the first of this Series, 
I ‘MERSON’S T W ELVE ESSAYS on History 
4 —Self-Reliance—Compensation— Spiritual Laws — Love — 
ee Prudence—Heroism—The Over-Soul—Circles—Intel- 

ec 
It is intended toembrace in this Monthly Series the most popular 
Works of Emerson, Lamartine, Longfellow, George Sand,and other 
celebrated Writers, and to make it remarkable for cheapness, ele- 
gance, and ae iz 
. will be ready on the Ist of May. 
‘eam Slater, 252, St: trand. 


‘MODERN HIS- 


Ju ust published, f cw 
QELECT STORIES from 
\ TORY : ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY, and JOAN of ARC; 
or, The Maid of Orleans. 
Children of a Village School. 


Written for the Instruction of the 
With Illustrations, 
Not ill-adapted to their end. These little stories are plain! 
and even fairly told; no attempt being made to excite party feel- 
ing or to disguise the real truths of history. We can recommend 
the book,” &c.—Athenewin. 

London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly; and all Book- 


sellers. 
N EMOIRS of the LIFE of ELIZABETH 
FRY; with Extracts from her Journals and _ Letters. 

Edited by Two of her DAUGHTERS. With an engraved Portrait, 
and other Illustrations. 2nd Edition, enlarged and corrected, 3 
vols. Svo. 11, 48. cloth. 

J. Hatchard & Son. 187, Piccadilly; and Charles Gilpin, 5, 
Bishopsgate street Ww ithout. 


To er SOCIETIES AND pe oe LIBRARIES, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 128, 
‘AND and CANVAS: a Narrative of Adven- 


tures in Egypt, with a Sojourn en HEYA the prtiots in Rome, 
&c. With Ilustrations. y SAMUE . 
“ May fairly be placed beside Thackera ray 's a from Co’ 
hill to Cairo, if not on the yet higher leve 
of * Edthen.” 

London: Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 
( N the 3lst March, a Double Number, price 2s., 
completing thie p popular Work, will be published. This Part 
will contain a mber of Historical Notes, in connexion with 
Lonpon’s proup City, in olden times, which will make it valuable 
to the Antiquary, and interesting to the general reader. The 
Work may also then be had —— in one rere t handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 14s. ; or half-morocco elegant, at 172. 

The Frontispiece, which is a fac-simile of the Bridge built by the 
priest-architect, Peter of Colechurch, is of itself sufficient to make 
the Volume worthy of attention. 

J. & D. A. Darling, 126, Bishopsgate-street ; Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. 

NEW EDITION OF EWING’S GEOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, in 1 4s. es strongly bound ; or with 
ne Maps, 
KWVING: 8 SYSTE M of G /EOGRAPHY, ona 
4 new and easy Plan, from the latest and best Authorities ; 
including also the Elements of Astronomy, an Account of the 
Solar System, a variety of Problems to be solved by the Terrestrial 
and Celestial Globes, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary containing 
all the Names of Places which occur in the Text. 17th edition, 
revised and enlarged. 
preparing the present Edition for the press, while the 
original yes and arrangement of the Work bere been strictly 
adhered to, several additional articles have been inserted, together 
with a considerable number of new and pone pe details. The 
astronomic al portion has been revised with great care, and adapted 
» present state of the science, by noticing all the new dis- 
and giving the more improved modern determinations of 
the: elements of the "“ previously known, 
», New Editions of 
EWING’S NE Ww GENERAL ATLAS; con- 
taining distinct Maps of all_the Principal States and Kingdoms 
throughout the World, Sor Preliminary Illustrations by the late 
HUGH MU RRAY, F.R.S.E. Royal 4to. handsomely und 
plain, 98.; coloured ‘Saitiacn 10s, 6d. ; full coloured, 12s, 
13th 


EWING’S ENGLISH LEARNER. 

edit. 22, 

EWING’S PRINCIPLES of ELOCUTION 
28th edit. 12mo. 3s, 6d. bound, 

Edinb yurgh : 0 iver & Boyd. _Lon Jon : Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA METROPOLITANA 
‘HEAP RE-ISSUE, in PARTS, each contain- 

inga COMPLETE TRE: ATISE, with its Engravings. The 


sc TE NCES and ARTS complete in 63 Parts, including the 
following : 


1. Science of Method, by S. T. Coleridge. 
3. Logie, by Archbishop Whately. Qs, 
4, Rhetoric, by Archbishop Whately. 
6. Arithmetic, by Professor Peacock. 5s. 
9. Trigonometry, by G. B. Airy, Esq. 2s. 6d. 
T heory of Probabilities, by Professor De Morgan. 
6d, 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, by Pro- 
fessor Maurice. 4s. 6d. 
Physical Astronomy, by Sir J. Herschel. 4s. 
Light, by Sir J. Herschel. 12s. 
3. Sound, by Sir J. Herschel. 5s. 
Meteorology, by G. Harvey, Esq. 9s. 
Figure of the Earth, by G. B. Airy, Esq. 
Tides and Waves, by G. B. Airy, Esq. 7s. 
Architecture, by Professor Narrien. 10s. 6d. 
Political Economy, by N. W. — Esq. 4s. 
: ae ry By P. Nicholson, Esq. 3s. 
Naval Architecture, by G. Maree, ” Esq. 
Geology, by J. Phillips, Esq. 9s. 
Veterinary Art, by W. C. Spooner, Esq. 
A Prospectus gratis. 


he ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA may also te had 
coMP TE, in 30 volumes 4to., with 600 Engravings, price 25 
cuineas half-bound in russia, or 28 guineas half-bound in moRocco 


Criffa & Co. London and Glasgow. 
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“Just published, in a handeome mahog 


THE ATHENAZUM . 


Shortly will be published, YFFEL'S CALCULATING CUBES. a 


»v of 190 polished Cubes of 10 different ours, 

PORTR IT withs meek of Instructions for their =a, , Colours, secompuag 

A A “ The plan is very efficacious, will save much trouble, m ki 

good arithme aus, and prepare the mind fo a 
OF -d mathematical knowled Tie scquireneny 

l = this an eer appar: 

_ carn arithmetic vith rapidity, but als 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES J. NAPIER, K.C.B. ie tena Laptane 
dev “pace of di per Age ~ oe Promote ti 
evelope 2 ) a "mm f hy 

FROM A DAGUERREOTY PE Sold by Ackermann & Co. 96, § 2d, who eupely the rad 
Ackermann, 191, Regent-str Varty, 31, Stran . Cundall 
Taken on the 14th of March, 1849, by W. E. Kilburn, Esq., Photographer to ae ‘Lowhden-strect, Belge cn tan’, New Ronda 
Her Majesty. corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. tag 


TO BE ENGRAVED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, TO FORM A COMPANION TO MR. RYALL'S PORTRAIT ? B UTTER’S TANGIBD 


OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND DELAROCHE’S NAPOLEON. ¢ RITHMI a 
,- c 





e 7 ling 
Size: Ten Incnes BY THIRTEEN INCHES HIGH. ¢ cat Sante ; 
. . : . S s TT 
This is the Zast Portrait for which the gallant General sat previous to his departure for India, and will be published a ag = odlen een 
by his kind permission and entire approbation. y ’ ‘ . ings; with numerous illustrates = 
*,%* A Copy from the Daguerreotype, in Lithography, will be presented gratuitously to every Subscriber on the Receipt : forming a permanent fund of Amusemat 
of his Autograph Instruction, admirably adapted for Preparatory Scho cal 
“ Families. 3rd edition, revised and improved. Price ig, oF With 
a box of 98 Cubes, 5s.; with 144 ditto, 6s. 6d.; or with its large 
TY Ww iw mahogany Cubes, 108, z 
THE DAGUERREO PE IS NO ON VIE AT oy Avery ingenious — waccenstal attempt to teach the scieneg 
— ' ons —— sem * ia die sare s \E } , | of numbers and space by tangible objects. The system is 
Messrs. HERING & REMINGTON’S, 137, Regent-street, near Vigo-street: also at Messrs. GISBORNE & CO. Calcutta peg ray Aerie geet pape” addition 6 System is as ple 
strated Lar y 
Subscribers’ Names also received at ere mon Nom, 


May be had of alt ee adios, 

y . 2, wN a -g 7 ST z Co.’s ‘ev ts: J. Trimen, 11, Portugal-street r 

Messrs. J. Wooter & Co. Bombay; Messrs. Binny & Co. Madras; and Messrs. Van Preston & Co.'s, Colombo, Ceylon. ge PA, a 8 hoe — mt oy 
. arty, 31, Strand; Grant & Griffith, corn 

yard. 
— CSC LoL ore ae 
, . 2 : = > ( CULTU 
Insert my name as a Subscriber to the Engraving from the Daguerreotype by Mr. Kilburn, of the Portrait | / U og nel “ey nee rl RAL Com 
of General Sir Charles J. Napier, K.C.B., for the class of impression against which my autograph is placed, fice, 12, Ki Arms-yard, Moorgate-street, London, 


" usq. Governor, Ashford, Chertsey, 
Name A. W. BLANE, Esq. Deputy-Governc t Hill, Berks. 
oe a The Australian Agricultural Company, after having for the lag 
20 years confined its operations to cul ting and graz 
Address, (comprising 1,000,000 acres), Which wer 
has determined on offering for sale or lease alj 
Name that portion cor ning 500,000 acres situated near the excellesg 
° harbour of Port Stephen (1¢0 miles from Sydney, and its ya 
inhabitants). This estate is bound by the river Manning, inte. 
Address, - — . sected by other streams, and provided with roads and bridges 
which have been constructed by the Company at a cost of may 
Name. thousand pounds. Also churches and se resident 
( . ’ man. schoolmaster, and surgeon are paid Company, for 





ARTISTS’ PROOFS. 
4l. 4s. Od. 











PROOFS BEFORE LETTERS { 
3h 





PROOFS. 


21, 2s. Od. benefit of their servants. Farms and vineyards, which have 

le 28 4 LAaaress, long in cultivation, with ex it homesteads attached, vit 
offered for sale at twenty years’ purchase on the estimated anna 
ty value. The uncultivated land will be sold in lots of 50 








PRINTS. 


upwards, at ll. per acre; each 50l. paid in England entitling te 
Ww. ls, Od. 


purchaser toa choice, and a free passage, in one of the Compamy 

Address, ships, to Port Stephen. Ry lot — ~_— orient of pasturage 
- - for stock on adjoining land at a low poll-tax. The Company gy Established 
To Messrs. HERING & REMINGTON, willing to lease land for 10 years, with a right of pure nase at Loe and the p' 

137, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. acre during that term, They are also able to offer cattle, hore, 
and fine-woolled sheep, of the purest breeds, on advantages Mi The whole pi 

*,* The above order, filled up, and forwarded by post or otherwise, will receive the strictest attention. terms. Cuttings, plants, and seeds may be obtained from the(om- 

. pany’s gardens, orchards, and vineyards. Purch immediately J Ingurances 
on landing at Port Stephen, will be received by the Agents of the [ibpthe continge 
* — Company—forwarded to the e 1 district, about 20 mile~ [MM Insurances fc 
MR. J. D. HARDING’S LESSON DESK, | 2iS%sS see niser scart ortioa poe 

° e * xe trifling rent for a mable period. — : Fire Policies 
pe Further information 1 be obtained on application to the Mii of April. 
Registered February 9th, 1849. Pa. 1773. Secretary, GEORGE ENGSTROM, Esq, 12, King’s Armee, ( 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(West-End Branch).—The Directors give notice, that for the 
sonvenience of residents at the West End of the town, and of thk 
ublic, they have, in addition to their City Establishment, No ¥, 
Throgmorton-street, OPENED a BRANCH OFFICE at No & 
Pall Mall, where a Board and Medical Officers attend daily fir 
effecting assurances. They have, besides the non-bonus, or lw 
premium tables, adupted rates of assurance whereby assurers wil 
share in the profits to the extent of 80 per cent. 
BATES, Resident Directer. 


(ou TY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-stres, 


and No.2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
7. 











Established 1507. 

It is respectfully notified to parties holding policies in this ofie, 
the renewals of which fall due at Lady-do hat the same shoul! 
be paid on or before the 9th of April. he receipts are lying atthe 
head office, and in the hands of the several Agents. 

The terms of the County Fire Office are highly advantageous to 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public appre 
bation. All claims are settled with promptitude and liberality. 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished to parties spplring 
personally, or by post, to the head office, or to any of its Agent 
who are appointed in all the principal towns of the United King 
dom. JOHN A. BEAU MONT, Managing Director. 

> a 
'R‘HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE al 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, Water-street, Liverpool, 
3, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, and 28, Regent-street, 


aterloo-place, London. : 
LIABILITY of the PROPRIETORS UNRESTRICTED. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS in the Fire Department. Pol 
PECULIAR ADVANTAGES in the Life Department. ned i 
Policies, insuring the value of Leasehold Property at the term: te. in 
<— of the mane. 280 also igened. : 2 ae ¢ Year 
TR CIT »'¢ 5 >) 7 TT ml me 7 TON ° . _ Persons whose Policies with this Company expire on be 
THE ABOVE CUTS EXHIBIT THE DESK—THE U PPER ONE SHOWS IT WHEN OPEN, THE OTHER WHEN inst. are respectfully reminded that receipts for the renewal of tb 
SHUT. smse = ~ ont ay -j _ Head Offices in | -_ Lina 
and in the hands of the respective Agents; and those who, pt 
Price 4s. Od. Deal, 8s. 6d. Mahogany. ferring the security offered by this Company, may desire to remert 
—_ Ieee informed that no expense will be incurred 
eee . such removal. 
se : BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, Lond 
Messrs. Winsor & NEwToN are enabled, through the kindness of Mr, Harding, to place before the Public this very SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
simple and convenient contrivance, which will be found a most useful addition to the appliances of Art. F TICT rE ASSU ICEC PANY, 
There have been-found from time to time many inventions to obtain the objects of this Desk—viz., the convenient and \ SOTA LEE henry a — " 
effective bringing together and display of the original in the same machine with the drawing-book or paper to receive the copy ; Freusiest.—Seniamin Hawes 3¢. . Charles Baldwin, Bs; 
but all are comparatively complicate, inconvenient, and costly : this, however, has the advantage of being simple, useful, : Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. . 
and inexpensive; besides possessing all the properties of a Desk, it serves, also, when c > i is The Directors solicit attention to their new Prospectus Almans 
" les p prop ’ ’ » When closed, as a Portfolio, the raised . D ‘fered by 
frame having a space within capable of containing a drawing-book, paper, &c. ao present year, in which the peculiar advantages 0 
The rack A A on opening the Desk falls immediately into its place, without the slightest trouble; and serves to give On Policies Schon sade tee 4 one third of th 
the required inclination to both the Desk and to the upper part where the original is placed, and, at the same time, adds i 


: . premium may remain unpaid till death, or one-half may — 
all the strength and firmness which could be required. The Desk is as readily opened or closed as the cover of a book. on credit for five years. Extended permission to travel or re 


Besides the advantages this contrivance possesses as a Drawing-Desk, it will serve equally well for every purpose to pe a al mee and # new scale of extra premiums for /nwe 
which an ordinary Desk can be applied, both for writing upon and transcribing, as well as for copying music, ordinary Fourdyths, or 80 per cent. out of the profits are appropristedlé 
cosrespondence, &c., and is therefore especially adapted for the use of schools and the private school-room. assurers entitled to share therein. *=~ 1% 2 ‘ 

WILNSOR & NEWTON, Lge semen oe made to assurers on assignable property or sams 
38, RaTHpose Pace, | HS #0 on the gepiils M HATHAY. Actuary and Seu 
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na ERGYMEN.—The Fathers, Brothers, Sons, 


thers, 
) snd the — ate 


the privilege 
Life in the C 


ex) 
wet 


d not 


Pile the LORD BISH 


Chairman © poedoret phe 


Tor 


ba sacatt of upwa: 


ff GENERAL LIF 
li ANCE COMPANY 
Ads of Parliament, 3 
Diam-street, 


Wives, Widows, Sisters and Daughters of 
d to observe that they, and none others, 


which the Clergy have of making 
CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


their Families ; and it is confi- 


jety was established in the year 1829 for the 
men 


th 
3 
rt only, 

By oo iil be 


will 


-Chairman— 


confining the right of making Assurances 
profits will be made,—the whole of which, 


be divided ae the Assurers. The 
year 1851. 


be apportioned i in th 
“the ARCHBISHOP of CA 


ANTERBURY and YORK. 
»S of LONDON, DURHAM, and 
NCHES STER. 
ARCHDEACON . LONDON. 
L. WOLLASTON, Es 


rs and particulars “onde. is to be made to the 


0.4, Parliament: 


JOHN BURD IE 
rds of One Million Five Hundrea Thousand 


tweet ondo 


ON, are | Secretaries. 


dy assured upon Life in this Society by the Clergy 
bers of their families,as above. 


London; 4% 


Georre Bousfield, F'sq. 


The Lady 
had on app! 


In the Life Department 


to 


upon the mos! 


Challis, 


and 2 
Capital— One Million. 


sq. Ald, 


E and FIRE ASSU UR- 
Established 1837. 7g by § 

= 20, and 10 Vic. cap.1. 62, King 

David-street, Edinburgh, 


Director 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Thomas B. Siunpson, Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
John Wilks, Esq. 
Edward W ilson, Esq. 


Day Fire enewal Receipts are now ready, and may 
lication at the head offices of the Company, or of any 


ts throughout the country. 


Life Assurances, 


blic sec 


the Company transacts all business re- 
Deferred Annuities, and Family Endow- 


t liberal terms consistent with sound princi- 


ty. 
yn Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, liberal 
Jiowance is made. 


LOB 


Wm. Freshfiel 
LL. Goldsmid, Bart, F.R.S. 
ef og 


— 


_ THOM AS PRICE, Secretary. 
INSURANCE, 


Pall Mall and Cornhill, London. 


Directors 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chai 
William Tite, Esq. F.R. 


urman. 
8. Deputy-Chairman, 
urer. 


George Carr Glyn, Esq. M.P. Treas: 


Esq. 


Hodgson, 


Lambert Tones, Esq. 


ert Locke, Esq. 
Iiablished 1803, for Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, 
and the purchase of Reversions and Life nares 


Ingurances may be 


APITAL, 


Boyd Miller, Esq. 
Sheffield Neave, 4 
Fowler Newsam, 
} ee Phillimore, Esq. 
. H. C. Plowden, Esq. M.P. 


id, Esq. F.R.S. John Poynder, Esq. 


Robert Saunders, Esq. 

} di Walter Stirling, Bart. 

|W Soe Esq. Ald. M.P. 
Henry J. Wheeler, Esq. 

| Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 


One MILLION STERLIN 
The whole paid up and invested, 


and entirely independent of 


the amount of premiums received, 


be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, and 


the contingency of one life surviving another. 

Insurances for short or limited periods may “be effected at re- 
d rates,and with the least practicable delay. 

fire Policies due at Lady Day must be paid on or before the 


bof April. 


J ORTH 


(By order of the Boa: 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. _ 


BRITISH INSURANCE 


DOUPANY. Established in 1809, and incorporated by 


aden Othces. 4. New Bank-buildings, City, and 10, P: ag Mall 
East. Galet fice, 64, Princes-street, Seiabers 


pital, £1,000,000, ee subse 
President— His acne the DUKE o: 


ribed 
f SUTHERLAND, K.G. 


LONDON BOAKD. 
Sir rarEe 5 LAU uy fitermen, Chairman, 


FRANCI 


evan er Cockburn, Esq. 


Line ( 
Larles Herulee Esq. 


Physician—J ohn Web: 


WARDEN 


Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
| Isaac Sew well, Esq. 
Walter A. Urquhart, Esq. 

| gece e Be 

en) 3q. 
Mark Bord, Fs. _— 

bster, M.D. F.R.S. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors was held at the 
of the Company, 64, 

be Sth instant, the Hon. Lord Cuninghame in the chair. 
The Report of the Directors on the business of the year endin 


ember, 1848, sho wed that 
the year amounted t 
od been issued in the course of the a 


Princes-street, Edinburgh, on Monday, 


= fire premiums collectec 
wig that 269 life wo 
nsuring 221, 80¢ that 


he accumulated ery” ae fund, on “the 3lst of December last, 


mounted to 523,565 


emium: 


8 Was 104.9841. 16s, 


oa. aan the annual revenue from life 


A dividend of 54 per cent., free st income tax, was declared, 

' ible on the 2nd day of April n 
Hirt Table exhibits the , additions to a Policy for 
Lat the termination of the Septennial Periods, 1830, 1437, and 





Policy 


trlar 


‘faiued 
Actuary, 


Bonus 
added in 
1830, 


Bonus | Bonus | . 
A 5 Total Bonus 
added in | added in H 
1887, | 1844, | im 1844, 


re) ~ 
SUSNIDwWIK ASK s 


~ 


SOoSooooHNUENG 


N ITRE GE 
ASSOC LATION 23, Pall Mall, London. 
Chairman— Rev. George Pocock, L. 
Deputy-Chairman— Hon. Richard Edward How ard. 

Lowest Annual Payments for Assurance. No policy disputed 
unless obtained by fraud. Only one-half the Asn need be 
paid, the remainder can stand a debt on the policy, 
at pleasure. Proposals passed daily. Prospectuse 
ia to SPENCER P. PLUMER, Esq., Secretary, 23, Pall 
ma 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFF FFICE, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross, London. 
Es tablished 1 797. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, E ra Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
W. Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. CL a L. Holland, 1 
William Davis, Esq. . Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. Chaves Hampden Turner, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq. F.R 
F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 





M.D 


BONUS. 
NOTICE.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd of July, 1840. 
The following is a specimen of the Banuses declared at the first 
septennia) investigation up to the 2nd of July, 1847. 





Premrems Par. | |Per centage 
Bonus 
| added. 
Number.| Amount. | | 


| | 
\£315 0 0 |\£16416 8 | £52 6 6 
775 16 8 | 34713 4 
0 
‘ 


when 


Assured. | Assured. 


on 
Premiums 
Paid. 





£3 00 6 
5000 7 4416 3 
2500 6 431.17 6 | 183 18 4211 8 

2000 6 | 464 0 0| 172 6 37 210 


The following is a specimen of the Annual Premiums required 
for the Assurance of £100 on a single life :— 


| 'Protits | With 
Age. | Pr Profits. Profits. 


£115 OF 40 | £2 18 10 las 6 5 
119 3] 50 9| 410 7 
210 44 60 $10 


~~ ROBERT TU CK ER, } Secretary. 


G UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, at the 
entrance of the Old Post Office, London, 

Directors. 
John Dixon, Esq. Chairman. 
John Martin, Esq. M > Deputy-Chairma 
Henry Hulse hang Esq. Lewis Loyd —_ Esa. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. George Lyall, E 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. | Stewart fajoriteaks, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Jun. Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Jobn gs o 2sq. James Morris, Esa. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq. Henry Norman, E 
George Johnstone. Esq. Henry R. Key noida. Jun. Esq. 
—— oy ae Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 
Loch, | James Tulloch, Esq. 
Auditors. 
A. W. Robarts, Fea. | Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq. 
Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Actuary, Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, Assurances may be effected at 
low rates without participation in the profits; or at moderate 
rates with participation in one moiety of the profits every seven 
years. At each of the three septennial divisions which this Com- 
pany has made, the bonuses amounted to about 1 per cent. per 
annum on the sum assured, or about 27 per cent. on the amount of 
premium received ; and the whole amount of reversionary bonus 
allotted by the C ompany exceeded 530.0002, 

LOANS granted on life peers to the extent of their values, 
pene such policies shall have been effected a sufficient time to 

ave attained in each case a value not under 50. 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT, a return of profit was declared, 
on the 7th of June, upon the premiums received on all policies 
which had been in force seven years at Christmas 1847, and the 
same is now in course of payment daily (Friday and Saturday 
excepted) between the hours of 10 and 3 0° clock, at the Head Office; 
and also by the Agents in the country districts. 

NOTICE a hereby given, that assurances which expire at 
Lady-day must be oe: within fifteen days at this office, 3 
with: Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’s-street, corner of Pall Mall; 
with the Company "s Agents throughout ‘the Kingdom, Bent Pond 
they become void. GEO. . KEY 8, Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Roya! Exchange Buildings, London. 
Established 1806, 
olicy Holders’ Capital, £1,137,7 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,678,000, 








Without 
Age.| Profits. 


£ 


With 
Profits. 


11 0 
113 0 
30 240 








The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
tore. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 

e Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Ale panier, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
H. 5 an Churchill, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, E aa 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Es 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Biene, , Esq. 
Sir Richard = King, Bart. Capt. W. John W illiams. 

n A. Beaumont, Esa. Managing Director. 
Physician—J cha Maclean, M.D. F.S.S.,29, Upper Montague-street, 

Montague-square. 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 
Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Premiums, 





Bonuses added nie 
quently, to be further 
increased annually. 


£1222 2 
23117 8 
114 18 10 


Date Sum 


Original Premium. 
Policy. | Insured. 





1806 
isi 
1818 | 


£2500 
1000 
1000 


£79 10 10 Rxtinguished 
3319 2 
3416 10 


ditto 
uses es added to other Policies. 


Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
added. | to be further increased. 


| £982 122 1 | 
| 1160 5 6 
| 3558 17 8 


Examples of = 
Policy | Sum 
No. | Date. | Insured. | 





1807 
1810 
1820 


£900 
1200 
5000 


£1882 12 . 
2360 5 
8558 17 $ 


521 
1174 
3392 





Jobn King. I ing. ag 


Prospectuses, with — ot Totes and full particulars, may be 
of the Secre: Ba: 


ew _— gs; and of the 
io. pall Mall E 


v. THOMSON: *Becretary in London. 





Prospectuses and full partioulars may be obtained upon applica- 
Gon to the i mts of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 

United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 


or be paid off | 
sent free on | 








NERAL LIFE ASSURANCE | [_ FOmsED & ‘CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 


No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, 

*y® Consignments of Bvuoks, Paintings, Engrav - 7 Fancy 
Goods, and other articles. respectfully solicited for Salesat Auction. 
OHN MORTLOCK'’S China and Glass Business 
e is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of goods, at reduced prices for cash; for instance, & 
| Dinner Service for twelve 2 be purchased for four guineas. — 

250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 





EAL & SON'S LIST of > BEDDING, con. con- 

taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, by 

which Purchasers are enabled to judge the articles best suited to 

make a good Set: of Bedding, sent free by Post, on application to 

Shots Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham-court-road, 
.ondon. 


OL PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 

the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected. 
ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all a may be 

sent direct to their Estab lishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 

unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 

authorized no other parties in London —— late. 

22, Regent-street, 

45, 5, Mvorgate- street, }. ondon. 


x 
IELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE — oom 
the superiority of which, for Architectural Decorations, is 
proved by the fact of its extensive application in ry and other 
countries. A 4to. volume is published, price 1/., with a Tariff, con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 Designs, most of them executed for works 
designed by eminent ‘architects. 


Patronized by the Hon. Consmriostonens of Her Majesty’s Woods 
n orl 
“This is unquestionably a most valuable —en 
itera 


The Works, 15, Wellington-street Nor' 


THE NEW FISH CARVING KNIV ES and 

FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY & CO. respectfully inform their 
customers that their STOCK ofthese useful articles is ready for 
selection. In silver plated the prices are from 24s. the pair; in 
silver, from 848. the pair.—47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from 
Gracechurch-street. 


TTHE NEW SY STEM of W ARMING and 

VENTILATING recently introduced to public notice is in 
DAILY Re RAZ ton at the EXPOSITION of BRITISH 
MANUFACTURES now nearing the Rooms of the 
SOCIETY of ARTS, JOHN-STREE ADEL PHIL. 

The perfect success of PIERCE’S pewly: ‘invented PATENT 
PYKO- NE UMATIC STOVE GRATE for te phove objects, 
which has been honoured by the SOCIETY’S M te one is 
constantly in use WARMING their LARGE MO DE 
where it may be seen and its merits practically tested. Onis 80 
numerous specimens of Decorations, Hangings for Rooms, Cast- 
ings in Metals, and other whic endid works of beautiful de sign, all 
showing the vast progress which has been recently made by British 
Artizans and Manufactu 

Tickets for the Exhibition may be had upon application to Mr. 
Pierce, 5, Jermyn-street, Kegent~ street. 


DENT ex PROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 

3 DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by Sicttnat eupeiat- 
ment to the Queen. H.R.H. Prince Albert, end H. he Em- 
peror of Russia, most punentey solicite fr ‘om ike Mitte an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES ry CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, -je welled in 
four holes, 8 uineas. Gentlemen’s, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 Syal Ea —E. J. DENT, 52, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 


Royal E xchange (c Clock Tower Are a). 
SF 
N ECHIS PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAY s 
are decidedly the most unique and elegant ever manu- 
factured. The designs are various, as well as the prices, and the 
counsunten! may be suited as easily as those whose wealth entitles 
em to seek for the most recherché articles which art can produce. 
the papier miché work-tables, work-boxes, tea-caddies, writing 
cases, inkstands, hand screens, card-boxes, &c., are reallysuperb, 
Mechi has a stock of dressing-cases not to be surpassed ; also an 
immense assortment of writing-desks, table cutlery, Sheffield 
plated ware,&c. His BaP coe bagatelle tables are renowned for 
a superior construction.—Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall-street, 
ondon. 




















SUPERIOR CANDLES. 
DAVIESS CANDLES, 5d. and 


Wax Wick Moulds, 64d. ; Composite, 84d 
Wax Candles, 18.; German Wax, 1. A “a. 
Transparent Wax, 1s. 9d.; Best Wa ld. ; 
le. 6d. and 18. 7d. ; Metallic, 74d. and 84d. Mottied Soap, 608. and 
648, per 1121b. ; Yellow, 488., 548., and 603.; Windsor Soap te. 4d. 
per packet ; Brown Windsor, 1 9d. 5 Rose, 28. ; Almond, 
3 78, 6d, ber gallon ; ar, 38. 3d.; Seal, 4s. rgan 
ealing Wax 4s. 6d. per Ib. For cash, at 
distrea Ww ‘archouse, 63, St. Martin’s-lane, oppo- 
ni 


5d. per Ib. ; 
10d., and 104d.; 

Wax, 18. 5d. 
Sperm Candles, 


E T ‘C ALFE’S ALK ALINE E 1 OOTH- 
POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that Leautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and parity the breath. 
. from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
trash Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
before the public. They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is prepared, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption.— Wholesale and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert 
28. per box. Caution. The ernie powder will have the Royal 
Arms, combined with those of H. R. H. Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
“ Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 B, Oxford-street.” 


REMARK ABLE CURE of Dropsy ofthe Chest 

by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Extract of a letter from Mr. 
Munday, Farmer, Kennington, near Oxford, dated Dec. 2, 1848, 
to Professor Holloway,—* Sir,—Having on a former occasion or 
prised you of ane xtraordinary cure upon myself by your invaluable 
medicine, it gives me great pleasure to testify again to its efficiency 
in a cure of dropsy of the chest with which my shepherd was 
afflicted, to whom, the moment I was informed of the nature of 
his complaint, I recommended a trial of your Pills, which advice 
was adopted with complete success, for by taking a few boxes only 
he was perfectly cured, and is now in sound health.”—Sold by ail 
druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, 

OUgon. 
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ready, post 8vo. price Ss. 6d. with a Map, Second Edition, 
OUR MONTHS AMONG the GOLD 
FINDERS in ALTA-CALIFORNIA: being the Diary of 
an Expedition foomn San Francisco to the Gold Districts. 
By J. TYRWHITT BROOKS, M.D. 

“The diary of ip Brooks is in many amauta of value, as it gives 
the experience of an amateur gold-digger, and the testimony of an 
eye-witness, to % ey at present exciting no small share of 
curiosity. Daily Nev 

». Bogue, Fieet- strect ; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. price 63. ipa 
ISTORY of the YEAR 1848: exhibiting the 
Causes and Consequences of the various European Revolu- 
tions, and their Taguenes < on the ar of Society. 
LTER K. KELLY. 

“The numerous A anes events of the past year render a 
handy résumé of its occurrences a desirable book, if not an actual 
necessity ; ;, and such is supplied in Mr. Kelly’s * History of the 
Year 1838.’ The narrative is rapid, succinct, comprehensive, and 
clear; and the leading events are boldly brought out.” "— Spectator. 

Dv. Bogue, 86, Fleet-strect. 


NEW WORK BY MR, JOHN BURNET. 
Just published, demy 4to. OPEN 11. 18. with 14 Illustrations, 
ANDSCAPE PAINTING in OIL COLOURS: 
explained in Letters on the Theory and Practice of the Art, 
ond iasrated by Examples from the several Schools. By JOHN 


D. Bogue, Flect-street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. REMBRANDT and his WORKS. Demy 
4to. 15 Plates, 31s.6d. With Autograph Proofs, imperial 4to. (only 
50 — printed), 52. 53. 

2. PRACTICAL ESSAYS on the FINE ARTS. 


Wit th a Critical Examination of the Principles and Practice of Sir 
DAVID WILKIE. 8yo. 6s. 


MR. J. D. HARDING’S NEW WORK ON DRAWING. 
ESSONS on ART. Arranged progressively, and 
4 consisting of 140 separate and distinct Lessons. ~ J.D. 
HARDING. Complete in Six Numbers, which may a we 
separetaly. viz, I. and IL. 28. 6d. ; 111. and I'V. 3s. 6d.; V. and 


“The un ect of this Work is to supply, more especially for the Use 
of Schools, a Series of Progressive Lessons in Drawing, designed 
not only to facilitate the acquisition of a right Practice of Art, 
but to make the Pupil acquainted with the Principles on which it 


depends. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
= Just published, feap. 4to. price 12s. 
Cu RIOSITIES of GLASS-MAKING; with 

/ Details of the Processes and Productions of Ancient and 

Modern Ornamental Glass Manufacture. 
By APSLEY PELLATT. 

Embellished with numerous I}lustrations in Colours of Antique 
and Medieval Specimens, and Curiosities of Egyptian, Koman, 
Chinese, and Venetian oe ass- Making. 

). Rogue, Fleet street. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
VOL. VIII. OF THIERS’S 
HISTORY 
CONSULATE AND EMPIRE, 
Is now ready at all the Booksellers. 


N.B. Orders should specify “COLBURN'’S AU THORIZED 
TRANSLATION 

Among the acetal and interesting topics treated of in this 
volume are the following :—Denmark and the Continental Coali- 
tion—the Seizure of English Merchandize—the Occupation of Corfu 
—the French Colonies and Napoleon’s System of Maritime War— 
the Finances of 1806-7—Institution of Titles of Nobility—the Code 
of Commerce— the Canning and Castlereagh Administrations — 
Bombardment of Copenhagen—the Boulogne Flotilla and Hos- 
tilities against England—Treaty of Fontainebleau — Expedition 
against Portugal—Entry of the French into Spain—A ffairs of Italy 
—the Milan Decrees — Napoleon’s Quarrel with the Pope — the 
Expedition against Sicily—the Russian sae Plans on the 
Empire of the East—Invasion of Finland—Capture of St. Sebas- 
tian, Pampeluna, and Barcelona—Revolution at Aranjnez—Abdi- 
cation of the King and Queen of Spain—the Spanish Princess at 
Bayonne and Valengay—the Insurre ction at Madrid—Joseph Buo- 
naparte proclaimed King of Spain, &c. 


OF THE 


II. 
ROCKINGHAM;; 
Or, THE YOUNGER BROTHER. A Nove. 


“A decidedly clever production.” —Morning Chronicle, 
“ A powerfully-written tale.”—John Bull. 


3 vols. 


“It is reported that this charaies novel is written by a near 
relative of Foley. The e has the remarkable attraction 
of being, for the most part. as le (& nature as truth itself, and as 
strange and exciting as the wildest fiction. We pay the highest 
compliment we can well put into words when we say that the 
earlier portions of the work strongly remind us of * Tremaine’ and 
*De Vere.’”—Court Journal, 


Ill. 
LUCILLE BELMONT. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED, with a Preface. 3 vols. 


“We were among the first, if not the first, of public journalists 
to dircet attention to this admirable romance ; and we rejoice to 
see the good opinion we expressed upon its merits confirmed by the 
general voice. <A second edition has been called for ; and the 
writer has added a modest though manly preface, containing his 
own exposition of the design of his work, which is the best vindica 
tion of his motives. Amongst many other pe coos we have heard 
this werk attributed to Mr. “Baillie Coc? hrane, M.t Our astonish- 
ment is that the author of so successful a noyel h: as not distinctly 
avowed himself."—Morning Post, 


Iv. 
LADY ALICE; 


Or, THE NEW UNA. A Romance. 3 vols. 
(Just ready.) 
Henry Co.pury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 


street, 





STANDARD 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HIPPOLYTE BAILLIERE, 
219, REGENT STREET. 


BOUSSINGAULT. RURAL ECO- 


NOMY;; in its Relations with Chemistry, Physics, and Me- 
teorology. 2nd Edition, with net carefully revised and cor- 
rected, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth boards, 1 


CAMPBELL. A PR ACTIC AL TEXT- 


BOOK of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, with the enietive 
and Quantitative Analyses. By DUGA ALD CAMP De- 
monstrator of eon Cc one id to the calcuuly Guliene, 


London. 5s. (Just 
CHAPMAN. A BRIEF DESCRIP- 
; forming a 
1 vol, 


TION of the CHARACTERS of MINERALS 
familiar Introduction to the Science of Mineralogy. 
12mo. with 3 Plates, 4s. 


PRACTICAL MINERALOGY; 


or, a Counpendinne of the distinguishing Characters of Mine- 
rais: | which the Name of any Species or Variety in the 
Mineral Kingdom may be specdily ascertained. 8vo. illustrated 
with 13 Engravings, showing 270 Specimens, 78. 


DUMAS and BOUSSINGAULT. The 


CHEMICAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL “ne of ORGA- 
NIC NATURE: an Essay. 1 vol. 12mo. 


GRAHAM. ELEMENTS of CHEMIS- 


TRY; including the Application of the Science in the Arts. 
2nd Edition, entirely revised and pot, « enlarged, , oonouaty 
illustrated with Woodcuts. Parts I. and lit. 13 

*x* Part VI. and last of 1st Edition, pk. Mag Organic 
Chemistry, 8vo. 98. 


HUMBOLDT. KOSMOS: a General 


Survey of the Physical Phenomena of the Universe. The ori- 
ginal snglish Edition, a bona fide translation, with ne omis- 
sions. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1. 2s. 


KEMTZ. A COMPLETE COURSE 
of wanes a age eat With Notes by Cu. Martins, and an 


Latanye. Translated, with Additions, b 
3K. 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 624, with 15 Plates, clot: 


A, 128. 6d. 

>~Tr y 

KNAPP. CHEMICAL TECHNO- 
LOGY, or CHEMISTRY applied to the Arts and to Manufac- 
tures. E dited, wat numerous Additions, by Dr. E. RONAL DS, 

ecturer on Chemistry at the Middlesex Hospital ; and 

THOM AS RICHARDSON, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Titustrated 
with 500 large Woodcuts. 2 vols, 8vo. price 2l. 28. 


KNIPE. GEOLOGICAL MAP of the 


BRITISH ISLES; inacase. London, 18is. 41. 48. 
LIEBIG. CHEMISTRY and PHY- 


— S, in relation to Physiology and Pathology. 2nd Edition, 
. 38. 


MITCHE LL, J. MANUAL of PRAC- 


TICAL ASSAYING, intended for the use of Metallurgists, 
Captains of Mines, and Assayers in General. With a copious 
Table, for the purpose of ascertaining in Assays of Gold and 
Silver the precise amount, in Ounces, Pennyweights, and 
Grains, of noble Metal conts roger in one ton of Ore from a given 


quantity. 1 vol. post vo. 
TRE ATISE on the ADULTE- 


RATIONS of FOOD, and the Chemical Hioom seaployed to 
detect them. Containing Water, Flour, Bread, Milk, Cream, 

er, Cider, Wines, Spirituous Liquors, Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
Sugar, Honey, Lozenges, Cheese, Vinegar, Pickles, Anchovy, 
Sauce and Paste, Catsup, Olive (Salad) Oil, Pepper, Mustard. 


12mo, 68. 
MULLER. PRINCIPLES of PHY- 
Illustrated with 530 Woodcuts, 


SICS and METEOROLOGY. 
and 2 coloured Plates, 8yo. 183. 


QUARTERLY (The) JOURNAL of the 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Edited for the Society, 
by Dr. E. RONALDS, Lecturer on Chemistry at the ./— 
Hospital. Nos. I. to LV., being Vol. 1., 8vo, 1848. 138. No. V. 38. 


QUEKETT, J. PRACTICAL TREA- 


TISE on the USE of the MICROSCOPE. Illustrated with 
9 Steel Plates and 241 Ay oodcuts. 8vo. 11, 1a.—A few Copies with 


the Plates coloure 

REGNAULT. An ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on CRY ST ALLOGRAPHY, eeereee with 103 
Wood Engravings, printed on black ground. 8yo. 


RICHARDSON. GEOLOGY for BE- 


GINNERS; comprising a Familiar Exposition of the Ele- 
ments of Geology and its Associate Sciences, Mineralogy, Fossil 
Conchology, Fossil Botany, and Paleontology. 2ud Edition, 


post 8vo. with 251 Woodcuts, los. 6d. 


STARS and the EARTH (The); or, 
Thoughts upon Space, Tii ne, and Eternity. 6th Edition, 
Seventh Thousand, 18mo. 2% 


THOMSON. CHEMISTRY of ORGA- 


NIC BODIES—VEGETALBLES. 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. 1092, 


boards, 248. 
HEAT and ELECTRICITY. 


2nd Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with Woodcuts, lis. 


THOMSON. BRITISH ANNUAL and 


EPITOME of the PROGRESS of SCIENCE. 3 vols. 18mo. 
cloth boards, lettered, 38. 6d. each. Containing numerous Prac- 
tical Tables ‘of Weights, Measures, and Coins. T 
Papers are by the Rev. B. Powell, v.58 
pert, 7 D. Thomeon, M. jg A, M.D. 

1.D., 2. 8. Russell, &c. &. ; and a Life of James Watt, witha 


Portralt. 
WEISBACH, J. PRINCIPLES of the 
MECHANICS of MACHINERY and EUGIUBRRING. 8y0. 
2 vols. illustrated with 900 Wood Engravings, 11. 19s. 
The CATALOGUE of H. BAILLIERE'S PUBLICATIONS 
may be had gratis on application. 





Second Edition i in v1 vol su erzoyal 8v0. llust; 
are ap,and enn yeh ep 
y 
AYS in 'the DESERT. B 
Author of * Walks about Jerusalem.’ The y 
volume is to give distinct and from yyy any and pencil mats 
the Route or tue Israe.ites © Mount si 
ing particularly upon the beautiful oasis + WADY 
the nei: ghbouring mountain, the SERBAL. T 
races notices of the Convent oF pate Catue: 
and the extraordinary city of Per 
London: Arthur Hall ry Co. 25, Pie. 
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Ninth OCA of 1000 each, price 98. cloth gilt; 13¢ Moroeeo 


APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES, on Lit 
URES on the BOOK OF 

the Great Room, Exeter Hall, by REVELATION, sips 
D.D. Minister of the Scotch National Church, i 
Russell-street, Covent-garden. With Notes and Corrections by ti 


Author. 
Arthur Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, row, London, 


EORGE CRUIKSHANK'S | ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS. Two original Etchin; nye this unrivalled 
will be found in the April Part of FRANK FAIRLEGH; 
Memoirs of a Private Pupil, price Je P % 6 I. to LV. of this y 
goes fal aia ate Ce Bete 
now rthur Ha Co. { 
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BOOKS BY PROFESSOR ANSTED. 
iy Secretary. 


if ORTIC 


1, 
In2 EOL Syo. with numerous Illustrative Engravings, Price 
-NOT! 


LOGY: Introductory, Descriptive, 
J Practical By DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, MA. WER: 
te nse Pe ph College, Cambridge, Professor of Geology i ink PF leo 
‘ollege, . 4 : 
* Professor Anstea’s beautifully illustrated and pat, Hy ) 
affords the best views of English geology hitherto precraatig wat ; and that 1 
‘ameson’s Edinburgh New Philosophical Ji Journal ra 
“ It is a companion for the study and the field, and has that¢ — 
mentary clearness which renders it as excellent s manual for ¢ TNIVEE 
beginner as it is a guide to the advanced student.”—Athenaum, } ANNU 
th of May, at 


The ANCIENT WORLD. Second Edition 
pore. | 108. 6d. with 149 iiastrations. 
“ This is a very instructive and interesting book, beari: 
testimony to the knowledge and to the judgment of its author’ lt OYAL 
Examiner, June 19, 19, facerpet 
“ The work may be described as an outline of the hist Genius aud 
table and animal life upon the globe, from the early age, . <j 7 
were only sea weeds and marine invertebrates as yet in eri res 
down to the era when the mammals received among them the ki 
of species, Man. By his intimate acquaintance with the subj The sIXTE 
and power of arrangement and description, Professor Ansted tin Pree: 
ceeds in producing a narration, which tells in my entire range li General 
a@ romance.”— Manchester Examiner, § Sept. 2, 184: st of 
s' 
DUCA 
J. KEN] 


to his house 
upils will rec 


3 
The GOLD-SEEKER’S MANUAL. Fea l 


Svo. 38. 6d. 
hi a Ansted’s ‘ Gold-Seeker’s Manual’ is not onlya 
for the time, but for all times.”—Spectator. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 


vantages 
Green Heyes 
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I. 
HERMAN MELVILLE. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


MARDI; AND A VOYAGE 
THITHER. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
Author of ‘ Typce’ and ‘Om 


est of Engla 
rhe advant 


ISSTANLEY, 


[Vow read. 
It. 
THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
TWELVE. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH INVASIO 
OF RUSSIA 


From the German. {On Monday 


Ill. 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, ESQ. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
FRANK FORESTER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


WOODLAND ADVE 


IN THE MIDDLE STATES OF NORTH AMERICA 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBE! RT, 

Author of * Field Sports in the or es States and the Dri 
Pi rica,’ * © » * Marmaduke 
Provinces of America,’ * Cromwe Published the 

IV. 
ALEXANDER MACKAY. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WESTERN WORLD; 
Or, TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By ALEXANDER MACKAY. v4 yi 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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